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"WORLDS TOUGHEST GREASE! 










Drive in wherever you see the 

familiar Red Star with the 

Green T, at your neighborhood 

station or Texaco dealer, and 

ask them to show you a sample 
of Marfak Grease. 
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— will make for smoother driving because it is 
scientifically made from the highest grade materials 
under a protected Texaco formula. This helps to give Marfak 
the tough film and durable body which perfectly lubricates 
steering columns and gears, and clutch bearings. 

Marfak will give you quieter driving because it has no equal 
in the lubrication of spring shackles, where Marfak’s ability 
to cling to metal surfaces and resist dirt and water is of 
paramount importance. 

And finally, Marfak will actually make your driving safer. 
Cheap lubricants often melt under heat and friction generated 
in wheel bearings —leaking out as a liquid to render brake- 
bands useless in times of emergency. Marfak has an extremely 
high melting point, which means that it will retain its original 
heavy, tough body and continue to give perfect lubrication 
inside the wheel under the most severe operating conditions. 


Try Marfak — you'll be glad we asked you to. 
THE TEXAS COMPANY « A California Corporation 
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Mothers! Get these marvelous 
Cut-Outs for the youngsters 
— Mickey Mouse and his Pals! 


wees wonderful fun boys and girls have 
with the Mickey Mouse Cut-Outs that 
come on every Post Toasties package. How 
they love these famous Walt Disney charac- 

ters— Mickey Mouse, Minnie Mouse, Pluto 
the Pup, Horace Horsecollar or the Goof! 


And how everyone loves Post Toasties! 
These big crackly flakes are just chock full of 
that rich corn flavor. For they’re made only 
from the sweet, tender hearts of the corn 
and toasted all golden-brown. They stay 
crisp and crunchy in milk or cream. Simply 
delicious with fresh fruits or berries! 


Why not get some Post Toasties today?... 
in the big red and yellow package with won- _ By seuiel. 
derful Mickey Mouse Cut-Outs on it! A with Walt 
Disney 
product of General Foods. © 1934, G. F. CORP. Enterprises 
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Above Hamilton Lake on the High 
Sierra Trail, Sequoia National Park 


PHOTO BY PADILLA STUDIOS 


Suns 


Those of us who spend 
our days in much the same pattern that a chipmunk in a 
cage is forced to follow, need from time to time to go, 
literally, back to earth. From those endless small circles that 
make up the routines of office or shop, of housekeeping or 
teaching, even of entertaining and being entertained, we 
need to return to the large freedom of hills and forests. 

Have you ever spent days and nights among the giant 
sequoias? As an antidote to the frenzied fretfulness of city 
life there can be no stronger, surer cure than those Big Trees. 

You may go there taking with you family problems (don’t 
tell me you haven’t any!), business worries, disappoint- 
ments, heartaches, actual anguish of spirit. As you climb 
the winding road from the valley to that green haven—or 
is it heaven?—on the mountain top, your heart and soul, 
even as your eyes, are lifted up in wonder, and a growing 
sense of peace pervades your being. 

The Big Trees. They come i the head of an experi- 
ence rather than a mere sight. You must walk amongst them, 
stroll at leisurely pace along the sun-dappled trails, to absorb 
something of their comforting calmness. Each fraternal 
grouping of kindly giants must be visited, studied, com- 
mented upon. You marvel that the trees have so valiantly 
withstood the floods of adjectives and ejaculations hurled at 
them through the years. 

Stability. That is the greatest lesson that the sequoias 
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would teach us Lilliputian humans who swarm around their 
feet. They who have stood through tens of centuries, around 
whose high-held heads thunders have crashed and lightnings 
flashed, whose sides are scarred with forest fires and whose 
whole beings have been jarred again and again by earth- 
quakes: they say to us, “Why do you fret and fume? Follow 
our example and spend your time and energy in growing, 
not in worrying. Don’t quake and flutter like those silly 
aspens, who think every breeze is bound to turn out to be a 
tornado. Look up; hold your heads and your hope high; 
keep the appearance of calm serenity even when you are 
torn and worn emotionally almost to the breaking point, 
and you will find you have actually achieved the serenity 
that you affected.” 


Duar is a lecture that most of us need to have adminis- 
tered to us frequently. And how much more acceptable it 
than from teacher or friend or, worse yet, from a member 
of one’s own family! 

Let us go out frequently, then, and listen to the trees. If 
we can not go to the sequoias every time we need reminding 
of the virtues of calmness and stability, surely we can find 
near at hand a clump of redwoods, or myrtles, or madrofias, 
or Douglas firs—some group of steadfast ancients that can 
bring us quietly back into the path of peace. —G. A.C. 
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Your hair may be perfectly groomed... 


but your Teeth 


GUARD THE CHARM OF YOUR SMILE 
WITH THIS IPANA BEAUTY TREATMENT 





Tst—srusH YOUR TEETH WITH IPANA 
Ipana really cleans the teeth—not only the 
surfaces, but deep into every tiny crevice. 
Ipana’s refreshing taste leaves your entire 
mouth feeling clean. 


2ND—MASSAGE YOUR GUMS WITH IPANA 
Each time, massage a little extra Ipana 
directly into your tender gums. Your gums 
become firmer, teeth whiter. ‘Pink tooth 
brush” won't bother you. 
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should be Beautiful, too! 


Defeat “Pink Tooth Brush” and keep 
your gums firm, your teeth sparkling 
with IPANA and MASSAGE 


@ Your hair, dear lady, is wonderful. 
So beautifully waved, so exquisitely 
groomed. But your teeth, what of 
your teeth and your smile? 

Unless you want to have dingy, 
ugly teeth—you must give your teeth, 
too, regular beauty treatments. Do 
you realize that, important as brush- 
ing the teeth is, it is not enough? 
Your gums need daily attention, too. 

Brush your teeth with Ipana; then 
massage a little extra Ipana directly 
into your gums. 

Today’s foods are not coarse enough 
to stimulate the gums. That is why 
your gums tend to become soft, tend 
to bleed. You notice “pink” upon 
your tooth brush. 

“Pink tooth brush” not only may 
dull the teeth, but may lead to gum 
troubles as serious as gingivitis, Vin- 
cent’s disease, and even pyorrhea. It 
may endanger your soundest teeth! 

You must keep your gums firm and 
healthy. The ziratol in Ipana, with the 
massage, will aid in keeping them 
hard. Your teeth will sparkle again. 
You'll be attractive when you smile— 
now, and years from now! 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. CM-94 


526 Mission Street, iR. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Kindly send me a free trial tube 








of IPANA TOOTH PASTE. a 
Name. 

Street saint sciliaiaicianai 
City. State 
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he Cllyl pump stands side by side with 
othee pumps, but it stands alone in qualidy. The only way to gek 
Ethyl peefocmance out of your car ts to put Ethyl Gasoline onto 
the tank... NEXT TIME GET ETHYL! " 


ETHYL CONTAINS SUFFICIENT LEAD (TETRAETHYL) TO MAKE IT THE WORLD'S QUALITY MOTOR FUEL | 
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NEXT TIME 
TRY THE TRAIN 
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Next time you go anywhere, try the train. Big changes have taxen 
place on our rails. Fares are 2¢ a mile and less now. Pullman charges 
are a third lower than last summer. Air-conditioned cars have made 
their appearance on our four leading transcontinental trains. And 
our “Meals Select” dining car service offers complete table d’hote 
luncheons and dinners for as little as 80¢! 


GOING TO THE FAIR? 
If you want to visit the Chicago World’s Fair, better leave before 
October 15. That’s the last day low summer fares will be on sale. 
Return limit is October 31. Roundtrips to Chicago are as low as 
$57.35 from most Pacific Coast points. 


FASTEST TRAIN, NO EXTRA FARE 
Our Overland Limited is the pte train by hours and hours from 
northern California to Chicago—fastest for all classes of rail fares. 
Yet you pay no extra-fare to ride it. Air-cooled dining car, club car, 
observation car and room car. 


ON TO MEXICO 

Mexico is the place to go this year. We have a lot of interesting 
literature about this fascinating country and about our West Coast 
Route, the newest rail line to Mexico City. The summer fare to Mex- 
ico City and back is only $86 from most California points (on sale 
until October 15, return limit October 31). Low fares this winter, 
too. For details, see your S.P. agent, or write F. S. McGinnis, 
Dept. SM-9, 65 Market St., San Francisco. 


Southern Pacific 

















September Souvenir 


by CyraRE CRONENWETT 


"Tins time for your bouquet of 
the month I have selected two giant orange-red dahlias 
from my own SUNSET garden, and a handful of brown 
seed pods from a nearby patch of weeds. Through the 
clear Swedish glass of delicate green the graceful stems 
and shadowy leaves form a pleasant pattern, the stems 


carrying out the same line curve to the top of the compo- 
sition. The color and texture contrasts prove most effective, 
the entire arrangement dramatic and startling. Note that 
very little water is used. Gather a September Souvenir from 
your garden today and try arranging it as pictured here. 
I shall be interested in hearing how you like it—C. C. 
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There’s No Old Spinning 
Wheel in the Parlor — 
But These Houses Are 





Colonial in a Western Setting 


ArcuiTECTURALLY, at 
least, the East and the West do meet. 
In the houses pictured and described 
on these three pages, Frederick L. Con- 
fer and E. L. Snyder of Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, have effectively followed the 
new trend in building what might be 
termed the Western Colonial, a type of 
home architecture based on the early- 


Described by 


day dwellings of both the Atlantic and 
Pacific Coasts. 

With a fine background of architec- 
tural beauty as its heritage, this new 
type of Colonial house is a pleasing 
and practical medley of the intooens 
Spanish California ranch house and 
the New England Colonial. It is the 
result of the meeting a hundred years 
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HELEN BELL GRADY 


ago of New England sea captains and 
California dons to barter and trade in 
hides for Yankee tanneries. From the 
Spanish have come the courtyard and 
wall for privacy; from the Colonial, 
simplicity of detail. 

The practical economy of this new 
architecture is, perhaps, its strongest 
point. Also it is esthetically suited to 
any part of the West because it is in 
keeping with western tradition and in 
tone with western landscapes. It is as 
appropriate on Puget Sound as it is in 
San Diego. 

As modern as a Russell Wright con- 
sole in its conveniences and appoint- 
ments, and as quaint as a Cape Cod 
whale oil lamp in architectural treat- 
ment, these houses have a charm all 
their own. Above all, they have a pro- 
nouncedly honest and straightforward 
appearance. 

Frederick L. Confer, Jr., and E. L. 
Snyder are two architects who are re- 
sponsible to a large extent for the de- 
velopment of an ever-increasing num- 
ber of such California Colonial houses 


This Story Book house is the home of W.E. 
Burroughs. Note in the photograph above 
the exquisite detail of the doorway. Study, 
too, the floor plan shown at top of Page 10 
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which dot the hills overlooking San 
Francisco Bay in Berkeley, California. 

Working with them in carrying out 
the ideas of these houses are two build- 
ers, Frederick L. Confer, Sr., and John 
W. Walker. 

While it is true that this type of 
house owes its architectural features to 
the early Spaniards and New England 
sea captains, it is also a fact that it owes 
its present vogue to the depression, ac- 
cording to Mr. Confer. It was a natural 
answer to the problem of more house 
for less money. 

Painstaking study and a fine sense of 
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Detailed floor plan of the Burroughs’ home pic- 
tured on previous page. Particularly interesting 
is the arcade connecting the garage with the house 


on the houses resembling 
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design are required for this _. -depres- 
sion type of house. If you build such a 
house, you will find that there is no 
need to skimp. The combination of ma- 
terials used by the architect is so inter- 
esting, and the design so pleasing, that 
you will have a home which in appear- 
ance seems to have cost a great deal 
more than was actually spent. This is 
achieved through the use of such ma- 
terials for the exterior as horizontal and 
vertical siding, plaster, and brick ve- 
neer. 

Although the Spanish touch would 
seem to call for the use of tiled roofs 


Whitewashed brick and vertical 
siding painted white have been 
used for the exterior of the George 
Oulton home. (It should be noted, 


































© Living ia iia ay howet er, that the garage at the left 
“ he Gee - | in this photograph belongs to the 
— — Eapeyt—]| house next door.) Inside the home 
sb Leal | the use of white woodwork also 
ed e prevails, as indicated in the photo- 
Halt Ganage 3 graph of the living room at top of 
CS a lorowee- FD Page 11. The floor plan gives an 
YZ J Stapp. u idea of the compact arrangement 
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the ranch house ty Si 
shingles can be used eftec- 
tively, as can be seen by 
these photographs. 

The Colonial influence is 
strongly felt in the use of 
- white for exteriors, with 

"the shutters and sometimes 

the doors of varying shades 
of green for contrast. Nothing serves 
better as a background for flowers and 
shrubs than a white house, this archi- 
tect will tell you. 

Similarly, Mr. Confer uses dead 
white as the finish for many of the in- 
teriors. Others carry out the Colonial 
feeling by the use of knotty pine. When 
white is the background, furnishings 
and draperies show off to perfect ad- 
vantage. 

Again the Colonial motif becomes 
apparent in the interiors through atten- 
tion to detail. Wooden ceilings painted 
white, scalloped wood moldings which 
link wall and ceiling in an interesting 
manner, and scalloped edges for cup- 
boards and bookshelves make the rooms 
unusual. In some of the houses stair- 
way railings resemble old-fashioned rail 
fences. Lighting fixtures often are pat- 
terned after old New England lamps. 

Corner casement windows occur fre- 
= in living rooms. Sometimes a 

ining room will have them; and again, 
they may appear above the kitchen sink, 
which in the Neville house has found 
a new location in a double-windowed 
corner, in order to get full advantage 
of light and view. 

Fireplaces are always planned with 
infinite care. Often the entire side of 
the room where the fireplace is placed 
has been arranged so that the wood 
paneling, the bookshelves, windows, 
and cupboards are all a part of the de- 
sign. 

Careful attention to detail, to mass 
effects, to a combination of materials 
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In this living room (of the Oulton home, 


pictured opposite) the architect has used 


wood skillfully. Note the unusual stairway 


that are pleasing and still not expensive, 
and to a house plan that adapts itself 
to pleasant living, makes the California 
Colonial house all that a person with 
a modest income could ask for. 

The first house (pictured on Page 9) 
is the home of Mr. and Mrs. W. E. 
Burroughs. Dormer windows in the 
roof, paned windows flanked with 
green shutters on the first floor, and a 
door hooded with a metal canopy, all 
carry out the New England tradition. 

One enters the front garden through 
a white picket gate and then proceeds 
down nie brick steps to the path which 
leads to the house. The rock wall at the 
front of the garden and the garage at 
the side give the appearance of a court- 
yard. 

At the bottom of Page 10 we find 
the home of Dr. and Mrs. George Oul- 
ton (neighbors of the Burroughs). This 
six-room, two-story house is unusual in 
its adaptation of the Colonial design be- 
cause it appears so distinctly modern. 
It combines whitewashed brick and ver- 
tical siding for its exterior. White 
wood shutters add a modern note at 


The exterior of the R. C. Neville home car- 
ries out the early day Spanish feeling; the 
interior, New England Colonial, the two 
meeting harmoniously in every detail. The 
living room is like a page from a Colonial 
picture book, as are also the dining room 
and bedrooms. When it comes to the tiny 
kitchen, however, the old has given way to 
the new dramatically. The chief kitchen fea- 
ture is the corner window with corner sink 
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the windows. A hooded door carries 
out the all-white theme of the exterior. 

Last, but least only so far as actual 
size is concerned, is the R. C. Neville 
home (pictured below). This five-room 
house, containing a large living room, 
dinette, kitchen, two bedrooms, and a 
bath, built on the Early California 
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ranch house plan, shows how space 
may be utilized on a small lot. Here is 
a plan so compact that every foot of 
space counts. 

Because of its adaptation from the 
ranch house style, red tiles are used on 
the roof of this house. Plaster and ver- 
tical siding form the exterior finish. 
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The type of brush-land found in 
the San Gabriel valley presents a landscaping prob- 
‘em somewhat different from that encountered in 
the lush Northwest, but it is a mistake arbitrarily to 
include this cactus, sagebrush, and sumac-covered 
expanse in the same category with desert landscap- 
ing. In the desert the difficulty is scarcity of water; 
in the brush-land, particularly near the foothills, the 
problem is lack of soil. It is not a question of carry- 
ing off the rocks, for often there would be nothing 
left. If you have not experienced the discouragement 
of digging down a few inches only to encounter a 
boulder weighing perhaps a quarter of a ton, you 
could not readily appreciate the difficulties that beset 
some of the SUNSET gardeners in this region. 

Gardening here does not consist of fighting 
against natural conditions, but rather is a study of 
the possibilities and a desire to codperate with rather 
than to battle with nature. 

Theoretical discussions, however, are limited in 
value. I would much rather tell how Mrs. R. S. 
Woods of Azusa took a square-looking house and a 
desolate patch of sagebrush 110 feet by 175 feet 
and in five years turned it into a miniature Eden by 
applying a certain fundamental knowledge of land- 
scaping to the problem at hand. 

When you unhook the gate between the Spanish 
water jars that flank the entrance to the Woods’ 
home and walk down the flagstone path to the cool awning 
of the veranda, you can’t help being impressed with the fit- 
ness of things. Then, as you gaze idly at the tiny stream of 
water that trickles over a rocky fall into a shaded pool, you 
appreciate the fact that this is in key with the Spartan-like 

arsimony of the desert. 

The building of the dry wall and the pool was carried on 
at the same time. The wall, in addition to being an artis- 
tic feature, served the purpose of discouraging the rabbits, 
who promptly ate any new beer that were set out. It was 
built by the man who tended the Woods’ orange grove, and 
only spare time could be devoted to the task. Incidentally, 
dry walls are becoming increasingly popular in this region, 
and when planted to drought-resistant creepers present a 
tugged barrier that is in peculiar harmony with desert-like 
surroundings. 


HE Woods’ wall is entirely of stone, and consequently 

creeping vines cannot be planted on top of the wall. 
When dit has to be carried in from nearby sediment depos- 
its from adjacent washes, there isn’t any soil to spare for 
the making of a dry wall. The bleakness of the stone is 
broken up by the overhanging branches of various drought- 
resistant plants. This wall furnishes a splendid example of 
the illusion of distance, for shrubs and trees serve to tie in 
with the nearby orchard and the sky with such effectiveness 
that there is present none of that hemmed-in effect that 
seems to be a by-product of artificial enclosures. If you build 
a wall that screens but does not imprison, artistry, of course, 
is achieved. The fact that the building of a dry wall takes 
care of the disposal of a large number of rocks is one of its 
several advantages. 

The making of the pool used up more rocks and not a 
few good-sized boulders. 

The pool differs from the usual lily pond in that the 
water is not the dominant feature. By the more or less 
promiscuous use of large stones, the Woods have achieved 
an effect of a spring tucked away in a rocky ledge where 
the water trickles down to a small, irregular pool that is all 





The Woods’ home in its original form 
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The Story of the R. S. Woods 


but covered by the abundant growth of the various plants 
of the lily family. The effect is very pleasing, —— 
after having seen so many ponds made with artificial stones 
and colored rocks. 

The Woods’ garden is an achievement in contrasts. Di- 
rectly across the walk from a as of bright green Korean 
velvet grass is a dull patch of Bermuda turf bordered by 
rather grayish desert plants which are dwarfed by the tower- 
ing form of a Monterey cypress in a fat corner. When I 
pointed out with mock tactfulness that a little fertilizer 
would help brighten up the turf, Mrs. Woods demurred, 
saying she liked the dull color. Incidentally this is part of 
the secret of successful landscaping in this region. If you 
must have uniformly “‘sweet’’ colors and a yen for trite pret- 
tiness, much more success will be achieved if you plant your 
garden in some fertile spot where it rains every other day 
and twice on Sundays. 


i pee focal point of the garden is the doorway to the liv- 
ing room. Various paths converge on the dull gray ter- 
race that is dominated by the door painted with red auto 
enamel, which contrasts with the massive iron hinges dulled 
with lampblack. The door is set well in and, framed as it is 
with the stone arch and clambering ivy, is a triumph. The 
door arch has a beautiful keystone brought in from a nearby 
canyon as a result of numerous foraging expeditions in 
search of unique and authentic ornamentation. An iron cat 
foot-scraper harmonizes with the iron hardware of the 
door. An old mortar and pestle picked up in the orange 
grove lend a touch of realistic ancientness to the stoop. 

“Your door is very charming,” I told Mrs. Woods, “‘but 
I like mine better.” 

“You have a door?’ she questioned graciously. 

“Oh, yes,” I replied, ‘‘but it is different from your door. 
Mine is made rf old bridge planks bolted together with 
heavy iron picked up at desert mining diggings in Nevada.” 

“I had no idea you had a house like that.” 

“IT haven't,” I answered quickly, ‘just the door. I haven't 
built the house yet.” Which merely proves that a door is a 
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After modernizing it looks like this 


to Lily Pools 


Home in Azusa, California 


very personal thing, and that to appreciate it you must make 
it yourself. Some day I'll have the house to go with my door. 

Under the joint shade furnished by a pomegranate, a 
bottle brush, and a peach tree, twenty different varieties of 
ferns thrive. A few steps beyond is the tea house, built of a 
few weathered two-by-threes, roofed by a rustic-looking 
native sumac. Seclusion is achieved by a screen of hydran- 
gea, wild lilac, and wistaria. The sumac is particularly suit- 
able because its sinewy, but not heavily leafed, branches 
give a shaded effect and at the same time allow the air to 
circulate freely. You would enjoy having tea in this spot— 
even if you hate tea as I do. 


C WOULD never do to give the impression that landscap- 
ing river-bed land is all a matter of strategy and good 
taste, for these elements are closely intermingled with almost 
back-breaking toil. But hard work has its compensations. 
Mrs. Woods had a definite note of pride in her voice as 
she told how she had dug out the ground for the pool with 
her own hands, how she had moved the larger boulders out 
of the way and finally had 
helped haul in soil so neces- 
sary for some of the less 
hardy plants which do not 
thrive in gravel. Mr. Woods, 
who incidentally is respon- 
sible for the photographs 
illustrating this article, was 
usually too busy with his 
orange grove to lend help 
except at odd moments. 
Now that the heavier 
work is completed, Mrs. 
Woods has time for some 
of the lighter landscaping 
touches. She has achieved 
considerable success with 
some of the more rare and 
delicate plant forms by 
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Throughout the garden there is a sense of 
peace and charm. Flowers are everywhere— 
a Striking contrast to the stark hills beyond 


planting them in the shelter of hardy native shrubs. One 
such corner is devoted to wild flowers so environed that even 
the exotic tiger lily thrives. In a corner of the patio a minia- 
ture pool, fringed with rocks and dwarfed shrubs, is used 
for a few tropical fish, whose beauty would be unobserved 
in the larger lily-covered pond. 

Then, of course, there is the matter of making changes in 
the rock garden. Just recently a Chinese weeping elm has 
been set out in such a manner that it will droop over the 
waterfall, and the planter, with true feminine instinct, is 
contemplating changing the pool itself. Mrs. Woods occa- 
sionally indulges in such whimsical touches as planting nas- 
turtiums in a gayly painted wagon or in setting out a gourd 
plant in a wooden ice cream container. 

The addition to the house forms a separate topic which 
cannot be dealt with at this time, except to say that the 
building on of various rooms provided nooks and corners 
which helped to make the house a part of the garden. Just 
a word must be said concerning the walks in this very nat- 
ural garden, but in order really to appreciate this landscap- 
ing phase you must go into 
the house, from which 
— of vantage you will 

even more conscious of 
the charm of the garden, 
for everywhere you look out 
you will see inviting paths 
that lead away from the 
house to some leafy nook 
that should be explored. 
Thus is achieved a tie-up 
between house and garden 
which should be the ambi- 
tion of evéry sincere gar- 
den lover. Thus is evolved 
a home, cool and charming, 
in the beautiful San Gabriel 
Valley of Southern Califor- 
nia.—STANLEY ZADACH. 








Albert Denton has a charming 
garden in the hills of Berke- 
ley, the simplicity of his pool 
being particularly appealing. 
See the photograph above 


Mrs. Proctor Cook, back in 
Ohio, picked up a Sunset, saw 
pictured a well with hose reel, 
and copied it for her garden. 
Here we have a snapshot of it 


A tight board fence forms a 
patio in the J]. H. McGranahan 
garden, Long Beach. Odds and 
ends of old furniture have 
made it a livable roofless room 











Helen J. Steinbroner of Los Angeles planned 
this planting bench against the garage wall. 
It takes the backache out of seed sowing 


Garden | 


Tue seed frame pictured on 
this page reminds us of other seed-sowing ideas rounded 
up recently among SUNsET readers. For instance, Elfrieda 
Klingman of Oakland made a seed frame similar to the one 
above, except that Vimlite was used for the covering. Holes 
were bored in the bottom of the frame for drainage, while 
the seed boxes within rest on slats an inch from the floor 
to provide air circulation. 

Then Mrs. A. H. Fasel of Estacada, Oregon, reminds us 
that amateur gardeners should understand more fully what 
is meant by “stratification of seeds.” As Mrs. Fasel points 
out, some seeds germinate quickly; others lie over winter 
in the ground—a rigorous treatment which permits only 
the hardiest to survive. To germinate ‘‘slow” seeds such as 
lilies and roses, Mrs. Fasel advises: 

“First, assemble as many containers as there are packets 
of seed. Fill cans half full of sand, stir in the seeds, and 
cover with a little more sand so the seeds will not wash to 
the top in watering. Keep damp over winter, out of doors. 
In the spring this small amount of sand may be sown right 
with the seeds in a cold frame, proceeding the same as for 
any ordinary sowing. Stratified seeds may be kept in a con- 
venient place on the back porch or in a sheltered spot out 
of doors. If out of doors, cover them well with cheap 
burlap to protect them from torrential rains. Mild freez- 
ing will not hurt the seeds. Indeed, many seeds must have 
some frost—it is Nature’s way of forcing open hard shells 
to admit a bit of moisture. 

“Seeds sown in the cold frame in the spring without 
this preparatory period require constant vigilance to prevent 
drying out, and this is the most likely cause of failure. 
Drying out even for one hour can be fatal when seeds are 
at the germinating stage. Hence, stratification means a dis- 
tinct gain in time, and by this method germination may be 
expected to take place reasonably soon in the spring, al- 
though some varieties have a habit of sprouting unevenly 
and plants come stringing along for weeks. For this reason 
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E. L. Stocking of Hollywood was disgusted 
with a bank that kept washing away. He rein- 
forced it with common brick as pictured above 


it is advisable to have a seed bed that can be left undis- 
turbed indefinitelv. A cold frame is better than the open 
ground and the texture of the soil is more important than 
its richness. All viable seeds will eventually grow.” 

Pictured or. these pages are two of E. L. Stocking’s 
garden inventions. His incinerator is a masterpiece! Mr. 
Stocking says: “Starting with the idea of constructing a 
uovel incinerator, we discovered an economy both in labor 
and cost of material for forms by using two empty packing 
barrels. The hoops of one barrel were cut through, down 
one side, and the barrel opened up enough to allow it to be 
placed around the other, with a space of two inches be- 
tween for concrete. Coils of wire embedded in the con- 
crete between the barrels furnished reinforcement. The 
chimney was made of reclaimed bricks and painted with a 
rich wash of cement and sand. 

“To make the retaining wall pictured at top of page,” 
Mr. Stocking continues, ‘“‘we first sloped the bank back to 
an angle of two and one-half feet on the horizontal to four 
feet in height. This was then faced with a single layer of 
common brick, placed flat against the bank and laid up 
without mortar, except the top two or three rows which 
were cemented together to keep them from being knocked 
out of place. The weight of the bricks is sufficient to keep 
them in the wall. This type of construction permits the 
drainage of water that may get behind them, and allows 
for slight movements due to swelling and drying out of the 
ground. Because we preferred the color of cement to the 
red bricks, we painted the wall with a wash consisting of 
about two parts of cement and one part of sand, applied 
with a whisk broom.” 

Mrs. Charles Cross of Seattle has a summer home in 
Kitsap, Washington. She tells us that beavers destroyed her 
flowers until her son nailed toy windmills to the fencepost. 

These are just a few of the good ideas rounded up 
recently in our SUNSET Garden Department. More will 
follow in future issues of the magazine. Send in yours! 
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Another view of the Albert Denton 
garden in Berkeley. The outdoor fire- 
place and picnic table make this the 
most popular corner on the estate 


This incinerator is another of Mr. 
Stocking’s inventions. An old barrel 
made the form around which concrete 
was molded. Chimney is of old brick 


Ted Preble of Portland, Oregon, made 
an outdoor stove from Sunset direc- 
tions. He says they now have 
duck dinners when the guests 
remember to bring the ducks 
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Are you an 


In which a transplanted 
Easterner speaks his 
mind about the deplor- 
able semi-heated con- 
dition of too many 


western homes. 


I; IS almost three years since 
my family and I moved from a middle 
western town to a pretty home in the 
suburbs of a thriving Pacific Coast 
city. I won’t say what one, because I 
want to do some polite crabbing, and 
I want it distinctly understood that the 
complaint is not localized. Research 
proves that it is all too general through- 
out the length and breadth of Sunset 
Land. 

This is what made me mad. We 
moved to the Coast largely to get away 
from bitterly cold winters, with their 
attendant hard work and soft-coal 
smoke and high fuel bills. We looked 
forward to a winter of warm tempera- 
tures, of cozy comfort indoors listening 
to rain on the roof instead of blizzards 
against the storm windows. And what 
did we find? In our ignorance we let 
ourselves be talked into signing a year’s 
lease on a house with no furnace, just 
an old-fashioned fireplace which we 
were assured would be ali we would 
ever want. “We don’t have any really 
cold weather, you know.” 


Well, that statement was true enough. ° 


We didn’t have any really cold weather 
that winter; but we didn’t have any 
really warm weather, either! We didn’t 
come anywhere near freezing to death, 
but for seven long months we were 
never quite comfortably warm, at home! 
For those much-publicized quiet eve- 
nings spent reading by the fireside, we 
dressed ourselves up like Arctic explor- 
ers. Bridge playing was practically out 
of the question — we didn’t have the 
heart to ask anyone to come and suffer 
with us. The whole house felt damp 
and chilly all winter. Towels in the 
bathroom hung clammy and cold, never 
drying out enough even to put into the 





clothes hamper. Yes, it was a dreary 
season. One of our neighbors, similarly 
situated, put up a little wood stove, 
running the stovepipe up through the 
fireplace chimney —a quaint custom 
that we have observed is still followed 
in certain old houses here in the West. 
However, our high-school daughter ex- 
ploded at the mere mention of the pos- 
sibility of a heating stove in our pretty 
living room; and looking back to my 
own adolescence, I can remember when 
I felt the same deep resentment against 
the old hard-coal burner in our parlor, 
when our neighbors all had furnaces. 

Understand, we had no complaint 
about the temperature and the weather 
out of doors! It was only in the house 
that we were uncomfortable. 

I used to be a building contractor 
back East. As we got acquainted with 
more and more people, I grew more 
and more interested in this matter of 
house heating — or non-heating — as 
practiced on the West Coast. In fact, I 
did quite a little unofficial and unscien- 
tific research on the subject, and came 
to some pretty definite conclusions 
which I am sure will be borne out by 
every transplanted Easterner and Mid- 
dle-Westerner in the Pacific West. 


Such funny things as we found when 
we started house-hunting (for, natu- 
rally, we did not for a moment consider 
spending another rainy season in a 
house without central heat). Newly 
built houses mostly had furnaces of one 
kind or another, but I was ashamed for 
some of my fellow-contractors and 
speculative builders when I saw the 
strange things they had done in the 
way of installation. Skimping and 
cheating on heat were all too common. 

I saw house after house with no radi- 
ator or warm air register in the bath- 
room and dressing room—of all places! 
—to say nothing of the kitchen and 
laundry. 

I saw warm-air furnaces installed 
with no cold-air intake. I saw warm-air 
pipes running out horizontally from 
the furnace, when every contractor 
knows, and every householder should 
know, that a pipe must have a pitch of 
at least one inch per foot in order that 
the heated air may rise to the rooms 
where it is needed, instead of standing 
stationary in the pipe. (Of course, 
where a blower is used, pipes may run 
up hill or down, and for much greater 
distances, with no great loss of heat.) 

Proper pitch of pipes carrying steam 
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or hot water is just as important as for 
those carrying warm air, though there 
is a difference in the amount of rise 
that is imperative. Half an inch to an 
inch rise for each ten feet of pipe is 
sufficient to permit good circulation 
and, in the case of steam, proper drain- 
age. 

I saw pipes supposed to carry warm 
air, hot water, or steam, running for 
long distances without a sign of insu- 
lating wrappings. 

We were about to sign up for one 
house, when some hunch prompted me 
to check more thoroughly on the efh- 
ciency of the heating plant. A private 
visit with the previous tenants brought 
out the fact that, due apparently to the 
internal contortions of the warm-air 
pipes, no heat at all reached the large 

droom and bath on the north and 
west, upstairs, while the smaller and 
less attractive rooms on the south and 
east were generally well heated. In an- 
other house, no effort had been made 
to supply heat to the south and east 
bedrooms and bath, the airy explana- 
tion being that the sun warmed them 
sufficiently. This, it seems, was quite 
common practice in building western 
homes up until about ten years ago. 

Installing undersized equipment is a 
favorite way of “cheating’’ in this mat- 
ter of heat. One heating expert told me 
that probably ninety per cent of gas 
furnaces installed are too small 
for efficient and economical 
operation. Undersize radiators, 
with too small pipes leading to 
them; boilers that are too 
small; too small pipes for both 
warm air and cold air, in the 
warm-air type heating systems 1 
—these are all too common er- 
rors in the installation of heat- 
ing equipment. 

Contractors and builders are 
not solely to blame for the lack J 
of adequate heating facilities in 
the majority of western homes. 
No, indeed. Many a family [fF 
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room? 


remain damp after using? 


loss of heat in transit? 


cold-air return? 


HOW ABOUT IT— 


1. Can you be comfortably warm for a whole evening in your own living 


2. Does your wife wear a sweater most of the time indoors? 


3. Does the thermometer in each room register constantly between 70 
and 72 degrees—the recognized optimum indoor temperature? 


4. Are your walls damp and clammy? Do the towels in the bathroom 


5. Do your windows leak rain or cold air? 


6. Does your house have a central heating plant? Or do you depend 
on an old-fashioned fireplace? Stoves? Small unit heaters? 


7. Does your bathroom have a radiator or register in it? Your dressing 
room? Your kitchen? Your laundry? 
8. If you have a central heating plant, are the pipes insulated to prevent 


9. If you have a warm-air heating system, do the pipes rise at the rate 
of at least one inch per foot? Are they properly located? Is there a 


10. If you have a radiator type heating system, do the pipes rise at the 
rate of one-half to one inch for each ten feet of length? 


Are you and your family comfortably warm in your own house at all 





times? 


If not, how much is it costing you each month to keep uncomfortably 








Can your house pass this examination with a good grade? We don't 
care how many points you “take off'’ on each item; we do hope that, if 
you are not comfortable at home, you will figure out what is the matter 
and do something about it, right now. Remember, you can borrow money 
from the government to improve and modernize your home.—The Editors. 








building its own home with a 
limited amount to invest in it, 
talks itself into omitting central 
heat in order to cut down the 
original cost. If only they would look 
ahead and figure how much the Jack of 
adequate central heat is likely to cost 
them! Resale value of a house without 
adequate heating equipment is lower by 
far than the cost of the equipment it- 
self. Renting a heatless house becomes 
an increasingly greater problem as more 
and more western families are learning 
that it is silly to be uncomfortably 
chilly; if the house is rented at all, it 
is bound to be at a lower rate than its 
value otherwise might warrant. 

Those are not the only ways in which 
lack of adequate heating equipment 
costs you money, as you go along living 
in a house. You spend more actual dol- 
lars than you would care to admit, on 
devices that you hope will help you to 
get along without the heating plant 
that you need. But did you ever stop to 
think that these small heating devices 
were designed to serve as supplements 
to your main source of heat, not as sub- 
stitutes for it, except on those “‘in-be- 
tween” days when you want just to 


“take the chill off the air’? It is unfair 
to the kerosene heater, the electric 
heater, the small gas heater, to expect 
it to do the work of a furnace. 

If you are living in a semi-heated 
house, just get out pencil and paper, 
and jot down what it costs you to keep 
uncomfortably chilly! For, if you are 
not comfortably warm all the time, you 
are actually paying good money for dis- 
comfort. 

As a matter of fact, with a good 
heating system you can be comfortable 
for /ess money than it costs you at pres- 
ent, with an inefficient system—or none 
at all. (One householder with whom I 
talked told me that he had an ineffi- 
cient heating plant torn out of his large 
home, and that the new system which 
replaced it cut his previous gas bill just 
in half—an easy way to pay for new 
equipment, isn’t it?) 

Practically all new residence installa- 
tions are thermostatically controlled, 
which is as it should be, for a thermo- 
statically controlled “job,” as heating 
men say, operates on twenty-five per 
cent less fuel than one without this in- 
telligent device. Not everyone knows 
that thermo- (Continued on Page 36 
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cAt Last 


Rust - Proof 
Snapdragons 


By W. E. LAMMERTS 


Have you had the experience of 
planting a bed of choice snap- 
dragons, only to find that the 
plants stunted and brought forth 
only a few straggly blossoms? 
That need never happen again! 


Yes, it is really true, and you can 
now restore that old favorite to its 
former glory by growing the beautiful 
new rust-proof snapdragons this sea- 
son! For these new strains now avail- 
able in mixed and separate colors are 
truly a triumph of scientific plant 
breeding. The need for getting seed 
only from reputable dealers who defi- 
nitely specify the percentage of rust- 
proof — cannot be too strongly 
stressed, for as yet seed cannot be ob- 
tained which will give 100 per cent of 
the plants immune. An average of 
seventy-five per cent will, however, 
be completely immune; the rest will be 
as susceptible as the ordinary strains 
and rust just as badly. These should be 
weeded out of the garden as soon as 
they become infected to avoid an un- 
sightly spotting. The immune plants 
will prove to be more vigorous than 
any snapdragons you have ever grown, 
stand a good deal of exposure to the 
sun even in Southern California, and 
may be watered without spreading the 
disease. 

The range of color is somewhat lim- 
ited as yet, with red shades predominat- 


ing, and some plants will have small, 
bizarre-looking flowers and narrow 
leaves. Among them you will find, how- 
ever, many truly beautiful large flow- 
ered specimens, and the mixtures now 
offered are decidedly a remarkable im 
provement over the ordinary susceptible 
strains as regards general garden utility. 


PLANTS NOW AVAILABLE 


Flats of the rust-proof plants will be 
available at the larger distributors this 
season in mixed and possibly separate 
shades of pinks, canary yellow, orange, 
and white, as well as many kinds of 
reds. Ninety-five to 100 per cent of 
these plants will be immune and in 
this way beds of solid colors may be 
obtained which will be unspotted by 
sickly-looking, susceptible individuals. 

As development continues, the need 
for extreme care in selection of seed 
and plants will diminish. The reason 
for this will be clear when I tell you 
something of the colorful events in the 
history of these unusual strains. 

The snapdragons (or antirrhinums) 
from which our garden types origi- 
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nated, are natives of the Mediterranean 
regions, the particular species, A. majus, 
being at home, so to speak, in sunny 
Spain, land of castanets, guitars, and 
languid romance. Introduced from its 
home to northern European climes, it 
became an immediate favorite, espe- 
cially in English gardens, and crossed 
the seas with the early colonists. Estab- 
lished in America, it prospered with 
them, and growing in their gardens 
helped them to feel at home in a strange 
land. New and beautiful forms were 
perfected until a wealth of color and 
form became available in this hardy and 
easily grown plant. 

Then in the period from 1913-16 the 
rust became prevalent. This disease is 
due to a fungus (Puccinia Antirrhini) 
and the clouds of red dust you see in 
badly infected beds are millions of mi- 
croscopic spores which float in the air 
and settle on the leaves of unaffected 
plants, thus rapidly spreading the dis- 
ease until ordinary snapdragons can 
scarcely be grown at all. Careful experi- 
ments were carried on for years by vari- 
ous specialists in plant diseases to find 
some method of control by dusting with 
sulphur compounds or spraying with 
chemicals such as bordeaux, but all 
proved unsuccessful. 

Once a plant gets infected the dis- 
ease rapidly _—— in spite of any 
treatment so far devised. Removal of 
infected plants is usually unsuccessful 
because infected plants are not de- 
tected until too late, the spore clusters 
being on the under side of the leaf. 

Accordingly, attempts were made to 
find immune strains, in which under- 
taking Dr. E. B. Mains of Purdue Uni- 
versity was finally successful. However, 
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his strains had narrow leaves and small 
bi-color flowers and so were unsuited 
to fill the honored position held by the 
highly developed commercial types. 

Upon these foundation strains all the 
following development rests. 

The scene of activity now shifted to 
the University of California Experimen- 
tal Farm at Davis. Some seed was sent 
there in 1928, and Dr. S. Emsweller, 
then working for his degree, was quick 
to see the wonderful possibilities of 
these rather drab-looking plants. If only 
that immunity could be transferred to 
the beautiful garden types! How often 
success depends on following up our 
imagination. For after several years of 
careful hybridization he demonstrated 
that the immunity could actually be 
combined with any flower color and 
size desired. The genetic basis of the 
immunity was worked out by this inves- 
tigator and seed distributed to various 
snapdragon specialists and large seed 
farms in the state. 


THESE STRAINS STAND UP 


The author has made extensive trials 
of these strains over a period of several 
years in Southern California and is satis- 
fied that they “‘stand up,” as the gar- 
dener words it, in that locality as well 
as in the northern coastal regions. The 
various specialists now are working to 
produce 100 per cent immune strains, 
or, in the seedsman’s vernacular, “‘fix’’ 
the immunity in all colors and habits, 
at the same time retaining the best 
flower qualities of the commercial types 
and adapting them to the rather arid 
conditions of most California gardens. 

Such in brief is the story of this re- 
markably successful application of sci- 
entific breeding methods. And since we 
are all by nature curious, no doubt you 
are wondering why these new strains 
are immune. Here you have hit upon 
the most amazing feature of the story. 


WHY STRAINS ARE IMMUNE 


As you recall, the clouds of reddish 
dust in badly diseased gardens are really 
millions of spores each capable of in- 
fecting another plant. Under certain 
conditions these spores germinate much 
the way a seed does and send out long 
threadlike tubes or hyphze which grow 
down the minute pores or stomata on 
the under surface of the leaf. Once in- 
side, the hyphae weave their way in 
among the cells of the leaf. Now the 
leaf consists of many layers of these 
cells, each one in reality a living unit, 
a veritable workshop in which sugar is 
made by combining the carbon dioxide 
absorbed through the stomata with 


Dr. Emsweller furnishes us with this snap- 
shot—a test plot of rust-proof snapdragons 
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water. Though the walls of these cells 
are of cellulose, yet the fungal threads 
secrete a substance which weakens the 
walls and allows the feeding hyphz to 
penetrate them and absorb sugars and 
other necessary food from the cell. 


cAgain... 


the West gives 
the world a fine flower. A few 


months ago it was the double 





nasturtium, now it is the rust- 
proof snapdragon. The entire 
country turns to Sunset Land 
for its loveliest flowers, just as 
you turn to SUNSET Magazine 
for your latest garden news. 
Again the West wins a flower 
honor! Again your own SUN- 
SET Magazine is first to report 


the news! 











In this way the vital fluids of the 
plant are continuously tapped until the 
fungus consisting of an interwoven 
mesh of hyphz is large enough to send 
out fruiting bodies to the surface of the 
leaf in which the new crop of spores is 
born. Now an ordinary snapdragon 
plant tolerates this drain on its food 
supply because the individual cells con- 
tinue to live even though in contact 
with the fungus. This is the plant’s un- 
doing, for eventually so many hyphe 
are developed that the plant is severely 
stunted and finally dies. But before it 
dies the rust has succeeded in tremen- 
dously increasing itself by means of the 
new spores. 

Truly we see here a vicious associa- 
tion in which the fungus takes all its 
food from the living plant and gives 
nothing in return for the hospitality. 
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In the new immune strains, however, 
the delicate balance by which the hyphz 
live among the cells without immedi- 
ately killing them is destroyed. For here 
as soon as the hyphz start growing, the 
cells in the immediate locality die, pre- 
sumably because of their extreme sensi- 
tivity to toxic substances secreted by the 
fungus, and with them, of course, dies 
the fungus, for it must get its food from 
living cells. Hence in these new strains, 
the rust never gets to the spore forming 
stage, and only small lesions are formed 
which soon disappear. The plant con- 
tinues growing as if loosed from thou- 
sands of gossamer fetters, for no longer 
do its vital fluids go to the support of 
countless foreign invaders. It can now 
respond to cultural treatment in a way 
impossible with the ordinary types. 


WHEN TO PLANT 


In the Northwestern and Mountain 
States, the regular planting season of 
the ordinary snapdragon should be fol- 
lowed. In the southern part of Califor- 
nia, plants may now be set out in 
September for winter flowering and 
continuously thereafter until the fol- 
lowing May. These late plantings will 
produce summer and fall flowers and 
may then be cut back for a second win- 
ter crop should one’s Scotch instinct 
prompt him thus to exact all possible 
good from these plants. Of course, too 
much water can scarcely be given them 
during hot weather, and with late plant- 
ings the young seedlings must be care- 
fully shaded at first from the sun. Cut 
back the main stem to increase number 
of spikes. 

In the course of time, perennial rock 
hybrids and border types will be devel- 
oped, making it possible to utilize these 
lovely flowers in ways hitherto un- 
dreamed of. 

Thus is ushered in a new era in plant 
development, a very fitting contribution 
of the plant breeder to the New Deal. 

Try rust-proof snapdragons in your 
garden this year and tell us the results, 
will you? We shall appreciate knowing 
how they grow nae all conditions. 














If Youve Been Bitten 
by the Rockery Bug 


Bane a rock garden designer and stone 
contractor, I am often questioned about building a pool and 
rockery of the type pictured on this page. To be sure, this 
style of pool is not so easy as the simple flat pool, but really 
it is not so difficult of construction as it looks to be. The 
principal thing to keep in mind is not to build the sides of 
the pool too high. When the pool is finished it should look 
like it has grown there. 

To make a rockery similar to the one pictured here, first 
draw a design on the ground where the pool is going to be, 
making it just the shape you desire. Then excavate eighteen 
inches deep; this allows for an extra thickness of cement on 
the bottom and sides. After you have the hole dug exactly 
as you desire, start building up the sides, sloping the banks 
so that the cement will hold. Be sure in mixing the cement 
that you have the dry sand and cement mixed thoroughly 
before adding water, and that you do not make the mortar 
too wet. You can use a coarse wire mesh to strengthen your 
pool and keep it from cracking. Cover the sides and bottom 
with about four inches of the concrete mixture. Build sides 
first and fill in bottom. While the cement is still damp on 
sides and bottom, mix up a batch of mortar for finishing 
and lay it on about three-fourths inch thick. Be sure to wet 
lightly so that the mortar does not dry too quickly. 

After the mortar is set and dried, you may start putting 
in your stones around the edge. One of the most important 
parts is when you are building up the sides with cement, 
that you do not bring up the sides so high that when you 
start putting in your stones around the pool, you will find 
them all sticking up out of the ground. 

Select flat, thin pieces and let the points of the different 
stones drop into the pool so that they will touch the water 
slightly; this will give a natural effect when finished. 
Choose stones that have holes in them if possible, so that 
when the pool is finished you can set small plants into 
these holes. If you are going to have a waterfall as pictured, 
build up the waterfall before putting the stones around the 
pool. Put in your installation for the pump first; then you 
can build the stones to suit the height of your installation. 
Be sure to choose fairly flat stones for the waterfall, so that 
the water will trickle down from one to the other before 
dropping into the basin below; in this way you can plant 
mosses and rock plants on practically all the stones in the 
waterfall. 

It is well to use the same coloring of stone throughout, 
as it makes a much finer job when finished. If you are 
going to have lilies in your pool, before putting in the 
cement dig one deep hole about the size of a large flower 
pot; when you put in the bottom cement, line this hole with 
cement also; then you can set a pot of water lilies in it 
when the pool is finished. If you wish to have a bridge in 
your pool, place the bridge after making the waterfall and 
just before placing the stones around the edge. 

Now that the rock work is all finished and the cement is 
set, wash out the pool with a strong solution of salt water; 
after doing this and filling the pool with clean, fresh water, 
put in a handful of salt, as it will help to keep your fish 
healthy. We add one tablespoonful of salt to a medium- 
sized pool each month or so and find it very beneficial. 


Before starting a piece of rock construction as extensive 
as this, an amateur should get (or make) an estimate of the 
quantity of rock required. It will take more than, possibly, 
you realize. Unless you have plenty of muscle, do not 
attempt such a job single-handed. It is hard work! If one 
has a limited amount of cash or strength it will likely be 
better to build a simpler type of pool, plans of which are 
available from many sources. But regardless of what type 
you build, do plan to include a pool and rockery in your 
landscape plan. The sound of water trickling over the rocks 
brings a at to every garden. —WINFIELD S. THOMAS, 
San Mateo (and Berkeley), California. 


Editor's Note.—Fall is a good time for rock construction. 
If you are interested in pools and water gardens, write the 
SUNSET Garden Department, making your questions as spe- 
cific as possible. We shall be glad to help with plans or 
planting suggestions. Be sure to enclose a three-cent stamp 
for reply. 












This pool is the one de- 
scribed in detail in the 
Sunset Motion Picture Film 
available to Bay Region 
garden clubs. The pump used 
is an “Advance”; plantings 
by California Nursery Co. 
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"Mummy, I'll Get the Milk!’ 


Children like to drink big glasses of Golden State Milk 
because it tastes so good. Are your children getting the 
dependable day-in-and-day-out Golden State extra richness 
and purity? Child specialists advise: ““At least a quart of 
milk for every growing child every day.” 


Don’t forget: With Golden State Milk come the special 





MILK e BUTTER e CREAM e EVAPORATED MILK 
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printed Tuesday and Friday Menu Flashes. And tune in 
Menu Flashes over the air Mondays and Thursdays. KPO, 
10 a.m. Start Golden State Milk today. You can get it 


at your grocer’s, or we'll deliver punctually to your home. 
ASK YOUR 

DEALER DAIRY 
FOR.... PRODUCTS 


CHEESE e ICECREAM e COTTAGE CHEESE 
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Cut in half-inch slices,gerve on lethice 














... the Kitchen 


These recipes are designed to be clipped and mounted 
on filing cards, or pasted in your cooking scrap book. 
You are invited to share your own favorite recipes with 
other Sunset readers. Address Genevieve A. Callahan, 
The Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 


TOM/TO DELIGHT SALAD 
(Illustrated on this page) 





This is a beautiful salad, and is especially 
useful as it is prepared several hours in advance 
of serving. 


A COLORFUL LUNCHEON 


*Tomato Delight Salad 
Tiny Hot Biscuits 
Shoestring Potatoes 
Chocolate Mousse Cocoanut Kisses 


4 firm tomatoes Coffee Salted Nuts 


3 hard-cooked eggs, chopped 

¥% a green pepper, mince 

¥% a medium-sized cucumber, peeled and chopped 
% a small onion, chopped 

1 teaspoonful of salt 











2 tablespoonfuls of mayonnaise 
3-0z. package of cream cheese 


Scald and peel the tomatoes quickly, ho.low out the centers, turn upside 
down and chill. Mix the finely chopped e3gs, green pepper, cucumber, and 
onion, and add the salt and mayonnaise. Work the cream cheese to a paste 
(it may be necessary to add a little cream); line each tomato with a thin 
layer of the cheese, and fill with the egg mixture. Put into the refrigerator to 
chill for 6 hours, then cut each tomato invo half-inch slices i serve on 
salad greens with French dressing or mayonnaise.—M. B. M., Santa Rosa, 
California. 


SPOKANE PUT-TOGETHER 





34 pound of flank steak, or left-over beef roast 

4 tablespoonfuls of shortening HEARTY AND GOOD 
3 small onions, sliced Pra 

¥% a green pepper, cut in strips (may be omitted) Cuanoet nt 
1 cupful of tomato soup *Spokane Put-Together 
1 cupful of diced celery Steamed Rice 

1 teaspoonful of salt a 

¥ teaspoonful of pepper Bread and Butter Pickles 
1 cupful of left-over vegetables Lemon Chiffon Pie 











8 stuffed olives, sliced 
1 cupful of washed rice, steamed until tender 


Cut meat in thin slices. (Either uncooked or cooked meat may be used.) 
Heat the shortening in a skillet, and in it fry the slices of meat until crisp 
and brown. Remove the meat, and fry the onion and pepper until soft but 
not browned. Add the meat, soup, celery, and seasonings, and simmer until 
the celery is tender. Add any left-over vegetables on hand (peas, string 
beans, etc.) and olives, and let heat through thoroughly with as little 
stirring as possible in order to avoid mashing. Serve hot with steamed rice: 


STEAMED RicE 
Put the well-washed rice into the top of a large double boiler with 1 
quart of boiling water. Boil rapidly over direct heat for 5 minutes, then 
place over boiling water and cook until the rice has absorbed all the water 
and is tender. The grains will keep their shape nicely in this method of 
cooking.—Mrs. M. S., Spokane, Washington. 


STRING BEANS AT THEIR BEST 





When I was first married, years ago, my hus- 
band would not eat string beans—but when 
they are prepared this way they are one of his 
favorite vegetables. 

Prepare the beans in the usual way, wash, 
and drain or toss in a towel until dry. Put two 





FOR A WARM EVENING 
Lettuce with French Dressing 
Cold Roast Veal 
*String Beans at Their Best 
Creamed Potatoes 
Graham Bread and Butter 
Baked Pears, chilled 
Crisp Cookies Coffee 








or three large tablespoonfuls of ham or bacon 
fat in a large kettle. Don’t be stingy with the 
fat, but don’t use too much—judge according to the amount of beans. Heat 
fat very hot, put in the beans and fry, stirring often until the beans are 
transparent cr glassy looking. Add salt (1 teaspoonful to the quart) and 
water just to cover the beans, place on an asbestos mat, turn heat low, and 
simmer until done. Don’t add any more water unless necessary. The beans 
will require 40 minutes to an hour to cook, depending on how well done 
you like them.—Mrs. F. E. T., Oakland, California. 
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On publication, $1 is paid for every recipe printed. 
Owing to the great numbers received each month, un- 
used contributions can not be acknowledged or re- 
turned. Recipes having a “western flavor” are pre- 
ferred; contributions from eastern states are not acceptable 


BAKED SALMON SUPREME 
(Illustrated on this page) 





Cut salmon trout in pieces suitable for serv- TO MAKE. YOU GLAD IT's 


ing, and season with salt and pepper. In a shal- 
low baking pan melt half a cube of butter; add 
the juice of 1 lemon, 1 teaspoonful of A. 1. or 
Worcestershire sauce, 4 teaspoonful of salt, 


*Baked Salmon Supreme 
Fluffy Mashed Potatoes 
Zucchini Baked with Tomatoes 
Cabbage Slaw 
French Bread, Buttered and Heated 
Green Apple Pie Coffee 








and a generous sprinkling of paprika. Lay the 
prepared slices i pe in this, and bake in a 
hot oven (400 degrees) for 30 minutes, turning the fish once. This sauce is 
sufficient for a large number of servings—as many as 24.—H. B.S., Edmonds, 
Washington. 





GRAHAM CRACKER-APPLE PUDDING 


My husband declares he could eat one of these puddings every night of 
the week without growing tired of it! It is so easy to make that I am tempted 


to try out the idea. 


1 cupful of graham cracker crumbs 

4 medium-sized applies, pared and sliced 
¥% cupful of chopped nuts 

¥% cupful of brown sugar 

Juice of 1 lemon in 34 cupful of water 


Mix all ingredients in a bowl and turn into a 
well buttered casserole. Bake, uncovered, in a 
moderate oven (375 to 400 degrees) for 25 min- 
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‘Baked Salmon Suprene 
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DINNER IN EARLY SUMMER 


Cantaloupe Filled with Black Cherries 
Mock Drum Sticks, served cold 
Canned Sweet Potatoes Glazed 

Buttered String Beans 
Bran Rolls Apricot Jam 
*Graham Cracker-Apple Pudding 
Coffee 








utes, or until apples are tender. Serve hot with cream.—Mrs. R. E. W., San 


Rafael, California. 
CONFECTION CELESTE 


This simple sweet I worked out for myself, 
and gave a great many for Christmas this past 
year. They are equally nice as a summer con- 
fection. Heat marshmallows in a double boiler 
until soft throughout but not shapeless; roll 
immediately in chopped nuts. For afternoon 
tea, 2 or 3 marshmallows melted together 








WHEN YOU SERVE AFTERNOON 
TEA 


Toast Strips with Assorted Spreads 
(Avocado; Deviled Ham; 
Tuna Salad; Cream Cheese) 
Hot or Iced Tea 
*Confections Celeste 








will make a confection large enough to serve as a small cake.—Mrs. C. E., 


Los Angeles, California. 
MACAROON BOMBE 


This is not only a delicious dessert, but when 
sliced and served looks very pretty on the plates. 
The macaroon mixture may of course be frozen 
“plain” —without the orange ice—or with any 
other ice desired. I buy the orange ice rather 





A FORMAL LUNCHEON 
Cantaloupe Cup 
Chicken Timbales with 
Bechamel Sauce 
Shoestring Potatoes 
Buttered String Beans 
Tomato and Watercress Salad 
*Macaroon Bombe Coffee 








than make it myself. The macaroon cream 
requires: 





1 teaspoonful of almond flavoring 
1% pints of orange ice 


1 dozen almond macaroons 
1 cupful of walnut kernels 
1 pint of whipping cream 
Crush the macaroons; chop the nuts; whip the cream and add the flavor- 
ing, the macaroons, and the nuts, mixing all lightly together. Line the bot- 
tom and sides of a 3-pint mold (any shape that will fit into the freezing 
chamber of your refrigerator) with the orange ice, leaving enough to cover 
the top. Fill the cavity with the whipped cream mixture, cover the top with 
the remaining orange ice, spread heavy waxed paper over, and put on the 
lid. Place in the freezing unit of the mechanical refrigerator and leave until 
frozen. The mold may, of course, be sealed tightly with strips of cloth 
oo in melted shortening, and buried in ice and salt (using 3 parts of 
finely chopped ice to 1 part of coarse salt). It will require about 4 hours to 
freeze the mixture.—M. D. I., Oakland, California. 
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Malt half’a cube of butter in a ghallae pan 
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Kitchen Conferences 


In these columns I have 
remarked at least once before that 
housework is one job that gives one 
time to think. It pleased me some time 
ago to meet a well-known woman 
writer of fiction who agrees whole- 
heartedly with that observation. While 
she is engaged in actually writing a 
novel, she employs a housekeeper, and 
she keeps regular business hours at her 
desk until the piece of work is done. 
Then she dismisses the maid, and turns 
to housekeeping with vim while she 
thinks out the next serial, working out 
situations and plots and characteriza- 
tions while she merrily scrubs and 
cleans and cooks and dusts. The house- 
work, she savs, serves as relaxation 
from the intense mental work, and lets 
her mind roam freely while her hands 
are very much occupied. 

Housekeeping can be just what we 
wish to ne of it. It can be good 
exercise for the muscles while provid- 
ing freedom for the mind to travel 
widely; or it can be dull, discouraging 
routine, as hard on one’s posture and 
pep as it is on one’s fingernails. And 
isn't it funny—the house that is taken 
care of in this dull, discouraged spirit 
is as lifeless and uninteresting as the 
person who does the work! 

If we just could all realize that the 
spirit in which we do things is a matter 
of will power and not of happenstance! 
We can make up our minds in advance 
that today we are going to do our work 
blithely and quickly, finding satisfaction 
in the doing as well as 
in the results of our ef- 
forts; or we can let our- 
selves —_ mentally 
and physically, and go 
poking around all day 
long in discouraged- 
looking housedress and 
frowsy hair, rebelling 
against our lot. In the 
latter case, we are putting 


with GENEVIEVE A. CALLAHAN 





ourselves deliberately into the class of 
the poorest trained, least intelligent 
menial ; in the former, we are aMnounc- 
ing to the world and to our families 
that we are good housekeepers and 
homemakers, and proud of our profes- 
sion. To which class do you prefer to 
belong? It is wholly a matter of choice. 


ROASTING TEMPERATURES 


A few months ago—in the May 
SUNSET, to be exact—I quoted on this 
page a letter from a Pasadena sub- 
scriber describing the effect of roasting 
meat at a low temperature rather than 
high. A reader has inquired how long 
a time is required for this slow roasting 
as compared with the usual method, 
and so I am glad to quote the full de- 
tails as provided by the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, who arranged 
the exhibit at the Century of Progress 
Exposition. Compare these figures. 






Use your ovenglass cas- 
serole lids for all sorts 
of top-of-stove cooking 
—es pecially dumplings! 


A singing kitchen is this. Walls are done in 
washable wallpaper in cream, peach, and 
black; ceiling in peach-colored paint; floor, 
tan, peach, and yellow linoleum, black bor- 
der; cabinets, sink, dishwasher in two ivory 
tones; accessories are black and chromium 


Roast A: Oven temperature 250° F. 
throughout; temperature at center of 
roast when done 140° F., or rare. 


Weight of roast: 
i 1214 pounds 
Cooked ...... 1034 pounds 
Shrinkage .... 11/4, pounds 

Time in oven ...... 5 hours 

Gas consumed..63 cubic feet 

Cost of gas (at 814 cents per 
100 cubic feet) ......$ .05+ 


Roast B: Oven temperature 500° F. 
for 20 minutes, then 300° F. to finish; 
temperature at center of roast when 
done, 140° F., or rare. 

Weight of roast: 
i een 12%, pounds 
Cooked ...... 1014 pounds 
Shrinkage ...... 2 pounds 


Time in oven ........ 4 hours 
Gas consumed..74 cubic feet 
Catt 08 pit $ .06+ 


Roast C: Oven temperature 450° F. ; 
temperature at (Continued on Page 42 
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You'll enjoy cooking with Globe 
“Al” products. You can depend 
upon them! You know that re- 
sults will be “Al” because every 
Globe “Al” product is “double- 
tested”—first in the Globe Mills’ 
laboratory for uniformity, and 
then in the Globe Mills’ kitchen 
under home-cooking conditions. 
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GLOBE MILLS 


LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO 
SACRAMENTO - SAN DIEGO 
COLTON and OGDEN, Utah 
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by SALLY JARRARD ~ 


Ir MAY not be the dictionary definition of 
the word, but “entertaining” means food. Hundreds of 
hotel, club, and restaurant dining rooms give evidence of 
this fact, in the banquets, luncheons, and parties of all kinds 

iven for visiting celebrities, important business associates, 
and the like. But isn’t it pleasant to realize that the most 
desired and most complimentary form of entertaining is in 
the home? No matter how unpreten- 
tious the house and the menu, there 





Broiled grapefruit, with or without meringue, 
makes a novel hot appetizer or an equally good 
dessert for dinner when the weather is cool 


For a centerpiece for an autumn 
table, lovely bunches of grapes in 
green, red, and purple make a stun- 
ningly simple decoration. They may 
be arranged in a basket, in an old- 
fashioned tall glass fruit dish, or in 
a hollowed-out watermelon shell. 
Don’t be afraid to use your own 
originality. Fruit and flowers may be 
combined in decidedly novel but de- 
lightful effects. 

The mock-turtle soup and the 
stewed chicken can be prepared en- 
tirely, except for the final touches, the day before the dinner. 
The tomatoes, spoon bread, and pudding all require the 
same length of baking, and the same temperature. If neces- 
sary, the pudding may be made first and set where it will 
keep warm, but if the oven will permit it is best to do all 
the baking at once. 

I like to serve the mock-turtle soup at the table, from a 
covered tureen. The stewed 
chicken is served from a plat- 
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is something intimate and flattering 
about being invited to dinner in 
someone’s own home that makes the 
incident a real occasion. 

Hospitality cannot be measured 
by the square foot, or calculated by 
cubic inches of beef or ham. It is 
the exquisite quality of the meal that 
pleases, not the multiplicity of 
dishes. 

Entertaining at home, to be most 
successful, should be representative 
of one’s own personality, one’s own 
background. It is perfectly natural 
for one of Spanish or Italian or 
French ancestry, or who is greatly 
interested and has perhaps traveled 
extensively in those countries, to serve a dinner typical of 
the country of her ancestry or adoption. Conversation is 
stimulated, arguments develop, and a good time generally 
is assured. 

In my own case, there is no dinner I like so well to serve 
as one that is truly reminiscent of my own home state, Geor- 
gia. The menu given in the box on this page, and described 
here, is so typically Southern it positively makes me home- 
sick. It sounds like a very rich dinner, and it is!-But it is not 
difficult to prepare (much of it can be made ready the day 
before), and if you are looking for some grand recipes to 
try out at your next home dinner party, I recommend these 
heartily to you. You will repeat them often, I suspect. 
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ter at the table; be sure to 
have an extra bowl of gravy 
in readiness to pass after the 
spoon bread, piping hot in 
its casserole, has gone the 
rounds. The caramel toma- 
toes, on rounds of toast, are 
easy to serve from a large 
plate or shallow vegetable 
dish. Sliced pickled beets 
may be substituted for the 
cucumbers, and deep-dish 
sweet potato pie or a lighter 
dessert — baked grapefruit, 
for example—may be substi- 
tuted for the pudding. 

If table space is limited 
and numerous baking dishes taboo, then the chicken and 
tomato may be served in the kitchen, and the spoon bread 
= at the table. It can remain on the table as a plate of 

iscuits would. 

Please don’t think that this dinner must be served at the 
table, in conventional style. By replacing the soup with a 
bowl of green salad lightly dressed with sharp French dress- 
ing, the dinner may be converted easily into one suitable 
for buffet service. With foods of this type, it is best to have 
some one stationed at the buffet table to serve the guests. 

There is no necessity for bread-and-butter plates in this 
menu. Even when jelly is served, it is put right on the plate 
with the chicken. (Continued on Page 39 
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Mrs. W. N. Chatfield of Sai 
Francisco, hopes every young 
housewife will get this news 
of how to bake finer ham and 
save work! 


| LEARNED ONLY YESTERDAY THAT THE FINEST- 


TASTING HAM 


@ Unlike any other ham, Swift’s Premium 
is given the famous mild Premium cure, 
then Ovenized—smoked an improved way, 
in ovens. As a result, this ham is so mild 
and tender that parboiling is totally un- 
necessary. You actually get finer ham if you 
don’t pre-cook before you bake, for pre- 
cooking steals precious flavor. And so you 
bake a Swift’s Premium Ham by this much 
easier method—a method that thousands 
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Look for the name 
Swift in brown dots 
even on a single slice 


Swift & Company, Dept. AD-7 wre NAME 


South San Francisco, Calif. 


Iaccept your offer made above 
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STREET____ 


1S BAKED WITHOUT PARBOILING.” 


of women are praising enthusiastically. 
Bake it this easy way—Place a whole or 
half Swift's Premium Ham in a roaster. 
Add 2 cups of water, and cover the roaster. 
Bake in a slow oven (325° ), allowing about 
21 minutes a lb. for a large whole ham; 
about 25 minutes a lb. for smaller (up to 
12 lb.) hams or half hams. When ham is 
done, remove from oven. Lift off rind. Score 
surface and dot with cloves; rub with mix- 


IFT’S PREMIUM 


WITHOUT PARBOILING 


Nt, Ovenized | 


ture of 14 cup brown sugar and 1 tbsp. 
flour. Brown, uncovered, for 20 minutes in 
a hot oven (400°). 

Spicy Cauliflower—Unusual, and particu- 
larly good with ham, is boiled cauliflower 
topped with spicy Tartar Sauce. 


To help you make unusual and attractive gar- 
nishes, we will send you, free, a garnish set 
that thousands have bought at the Worild’s Fair. 
We really will. Just send the coupon below. 
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Copr. 1934 by Swift & Company 
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Try a doll cake for 
the very next birth- 
day among your 
particular younger set 


Birthday Cake Is Fun to Make 


Decoratine a cake for 
a child does not come under the head 
of “work”’ at all. It is, or should be, 
pure a Let your imagination, in- 
spired by the likings and leanings of 
the child, have free rein, for conven- 
tionality is the last thing to strive for. 
And one of the most comforting things 
to keep in mind is this: if your first 
effort at decoration does not come up 
to your expectation, in almost no time 
you will need to make another! 

Let us start with simple ideas and 
tools. All I ever use is a little pastry 
bag and two metal points, one for writ- 
ing and one for making rosettes. If, as 
sometimes happens, the pastry bag is 
worn out, I get good results with a 
sheet of stiff writing pte rolled cone- 
shape and cut in the desired shape at 
the point. 

After you have tried a simple decora- 
tion or two, try making one of my doll 
cakes. You will find it loads of fun, 
and if you like the appreciation that 
makes work so worth while, I can 
safely say that you will get it with this 
cake. The idea of using a doll is not 
original with me, but my treatment of 
it is my own. , 

For the doll cake, I bake a sponge 
cake in a six-inch turks-head mold. The 
turks-head mold is like a pan for angel 
cake, except that it has an oval bottom. 

The ils plate is a very necessary 
part in making this cake. I use a ten- 
inch glass plate with legs about an inch 
high. When my cake is cold I place it 
on the plate one inch from the edge of 
what will be the front of the cake, bot- 
tom side up. 

You will need a little china doll 


about six inches high, with arms that 
move. I get nice ones for five cents. 

Stand your doll in the opening of 
the cake facing the front and as close 
to the edge of the opening as you can 
get her. If she does not stand high 
enough put some crumpled wax paper 
under her till she suits you, then 
wedge her securely with some more 
wax paper. Using paper or, better yet, 
pieces of cake (you can bake a portion 
of the batter in a separate pan, to pro- 
vide pieces for filling in these spaces), 
fill in the back of the opening until 
there is a nice slope from the doll’s 
shoulders to what will be the hem of 
her dress, for she is to wear an old- 
fashioned robe. With the paper or cake 
arranged, you are ready foe the icing. 
I use a seven-minute icing. Boiled icing 
will do, but it requires fast work. 


Ww: WILL say you are making the 
doll pink and white. Using spoon 


and spatula, cover the front of the doll 
and cake with the white icing, widen- 
ing it to two and one-half or three 
inches at the bottom of the dress. Color 
the rest of the icing pink or any pre- 
ferred color, and cover back and sides 
of doll, letting the icing slope back 
from the sides to the edge of the cake 
plate in the back. 

Now you understand why the doll 
and cake are not placed in the center 
of the cake plate. You will need the 
extra length of skirt to keep the doll 
from being dumpy. 

When you have the robe on, go all 
around the edge of the robe and over 
the shoulders and back of neck with a 
ruching made with the rosette point. I 


have used the seven-minute icing for 
that, but it takes very rapid handling; 
powdered sugar icing is better. 

With white icing, make a little pan- 
cake hat on one side of the doll’s head. 
That is not nearly so hard as it sounds, 
for the icing hardens quickly and you 
can build up a brim that is apparently 
held up by the mass of tiny pink rose- 
buds that you place under the brim 
with the rosette point. 

Make a little reticule of white against 
the pink of the robe, with a ribbon of 
icing over one wrist, and your little old- 
fashioned lady is finished. 

For a little girl just three, make three 
roses of pink icing squarely in front of 
the lady, on the inch-wide space of the 
cake plate, stick a tiny taper in each 
rose, and she is behind the footlights. 

For my little granddaughter’s ninth 
birthday, months away, I shall use this 
idea a little differently. 

My eighteen-inch platter will form a 
sunken garden. The platter will first be 
covered in green icing. The doll cake 
will stand at one end, facing in, with 
her train sweeping down the rim. A 
walk of flags—butterscotch wafers— 
will lead to the other end where there 
will be a wishing well made of cara- 
mels, and containing little original for- 
tunes in verse. 

My granddaughter is very fond of 
Scotties, and for ten cents I bought a 
dog family of tiny Scotties—a mother 
and three pups. They will wait near 
the well. Flower beds will not be difh- 
cult, and the gate through which the 
lady walks will be nine tapers close to- 
gether and held by icing, to look like 
pickets. — ANN KEITH HAMMON. 
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give kids laxatives! 


EF” years doctors have advised 
mothers to keep children regular 
with Quaker Oats. Now child feeding 
experts have discovered why Quaker 
Oats does this. They have found that 
most children’s food lacks a certain 
regulatory vitamin Quaker Oats gives. 


Why kids do poorly 


Children deprived of this vitamin lose 
appetite, become irritable. Their diges- 
tive tracts lose tone. Constipation re- 
sults. But when the regulatory vitamin 
is added to their diet marvelous things 
happen. These same children eat like 


FREE ! Beautiful Carlton Silver-Plate Teaspoon 


To induce you to try Quaker Oats we're offering, free, a beautiful 
Carlton silver-plate teaspoon in the modernistic Mansfield pattern. 
This graceful spoon is made and guaranteed by the makers of 
America’s finest silverware. To get it fill out instructions in the 
coupon at right. The Quaker Oats Company. 
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little wolves. Child feeding problems 
vanish. Intestinal sluggishness disap- 


pears. 
Make two weeks’ test 


Give your child daily this advantage 
Nature intended him to have when 
she packed Quaker Oats full of this 
regulatory vitamin. To save time many 
people prefer Quick Quaker Oats. It 
cooks in 214 minutes. That makes it 
faster cooking than toast or coffee. 
Serve it regularly every day and see 
how much better everyone in the 


family feels. 


THE QUAKER OATS CO., 0-C-9 


525 Market St., San Francisco, California 


silver-plate teaspoon free. 





Enclosed are the trademarks ( Quaker figure) 
from 1 large or 2 small packages of Quaker 
Oats for which please send me the Carlton 
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Is THERE anything that smells any 
better than pickles and relishes in the 
making? Or anything that tastes better 
than those same spicy condiments, with 
hot or cold meats, later in the year? 

Generally speaking, it is wise to 
make at home only those pickles and 
relishes that can be finished in the 
course of a few hours or a few days. 
Regulation sour, sweet, and dill 
pickles, you know, require a prelimi- 
nary “curing” process for the cucum- 
bers, of from four to eight weeks or 
longer in brine, in order to have their 
color and flavor really good. Here are 
a number of “quick” recipes for 
pickles, tested and approved by west- 
ern homemakers and their families. I 
know you will want to try most of 
them. 

A few special recommendations and 
reminders: Use good salt—table or 
dairy salt for small quantities; use 
good bottled vinegar—either cider 
vinegar or white pickling vinegar; use 
good fresh spices; use white onions 
where onions are called for; use glass- 
topped glass jars for storing pickles. 

One good way of arriving at the 
quantity of spiced vinegar or syrup 
to be made up for a “batch” of pickles 
is to cover the raw vegetables with 
water, drain it off and measure it. If 
you don’t want to do this, allow from 
one-third to one-half as much vinegar 
as you have vegetables, by measure. 

Incidentally, ‘‘a brine strong enough 
to float an egg” means a ten-per-cent 
brine, which in turn means one made 
in the proportion of one cupful of 
salt to nine cupfuls of water. 


BEST-OF-ALL SWEET PICKLES 
(OR 14-DAY PICKLES) 


These take a little attention each day 
of the second week, but are worth the 
trouble. To begin, wash 2 gallons of 
small or medium-sized cucumbers. 
Drain dry. If medium-sized cucumbers 
are used, slice them crosswise in 14- 
inch slices. Pour 1 gallon of boiling 
water over 2 cupfuls of salt, pour over 
the cucumbers in a large crock or pre- 
serving kettle, and let stand 7 days. 

Eighth day: Drain off salt water, 
rinse pickles in cold water, then pour 
on enough boiling water to cover 
them. 

Ninth day: Drain. Dissolve 1 table- 
spoonful of powdered alum in enough 
boiling water to cover, and pour over 
them. 

Tenth day: Drain, heat liquid to 
boiling, and pour over them again. 

Eleventh day: Drain, rinse in cold 


cA Page 
of 
Pickles 


water, then cover with plain boiling 
water. 

Twelfth day: Drain off water. Heat 
together 5 cupfuls of vinegar, 3 cup- 
fuls of sugar, and 2 tablespoonfuls 
each of broken cinnamon bark and 
celery seed tied up loosely in a cheese- 
cloth bag. Bring to boiling and pour 
over the pickles. 

Thirteenth day: Reheat the liquid, 
add 114 cupfuls of sugar, and pour 
over pickles again. 

Fourteenth day: Drain off the syrup, 
again add 114 cupfuls of sugar, heat 
to boiling; pack pickles into glass jars, 
set jars in pan of hot water (to pre- 
vent breakage), pour boiling syrup 
over pickles, and seal. 

These will keep a long time in open 
jars, but it is better to seal them. If 
sweeter pickles are preferred, reheat 
the syrup still another day with an- 
other 11/4 cupfuls of sugar before seal- 
ing. Adding the sugar gradually in this 
way insures that the syrup will pene- 
trate the pickles and that they will not 
shrivel—Mrs. L. S., Grand View, 
Idaho. 

DIFFERENT OIL PICKLES 

100 three-inch cucumbers 

3 pints of white pickling onions 

1 cupful of salt, for brine 

2 cupfuls of salad oil 

2 cupfuls of vinegar 

1 cupful of brown sugar (may be 
omitted ) 

4//, tablespoonfuls of white mustard seed 

2 tablespoonfuls of celery seed 
2 tablespoonfuls of ground white 


pepper 

Wash the cucumbers well, scrubbing 
them with a brush. Drain well or wipe 
dry, then slice crosswise very thin. Peel 
and slice the onions likewise, combine 
with the cucumber slices, add the 
salt, and let stand overnight. In the 
morning, drain off brine, rinse in cold 
water, and drain well. Add the oil. 
Heat together the vinegar, sugar, and 
seeds, until sugar is dissolved. Pour 
over the pickles, add enough cold vine- 
gar to cover, and let stand in open 
jar or crock for a week, stirring well 
each day; then put into jars, add more 


cold vinegar if needed to cover them 
well, and seal. This recipe makes 16 
pints of pickles—NMrs. J. R. A., Spo- 
kane, Washington. 


BREAD-AND-BUTTER PICKLES 


These old favorites as as good as 
they are quick and easy to make. You 
will need: 

12 large cucumbers 

6 medium-sized onions 

1 quart of vinegar 

1 cupful of water 

3 cupfuls of granulated sugar 

1 teaspoonful of black pepper 

1 teaspoonful of white mustard seed 
1 teaspoonful of celery seed 

1 teaspoonful of turmeric powder 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

Peel and slice the cucumbers and 
onions, not too thin. Soak in ice water 
with 4 _ of salt for 3 hours. 
When ready to proceed with the 
pickles, boil together the vinegar and 
all other ingredients. Add the cucum- 
bers and onions and heat gently almost 
to boiling, but do not boil. Put into 
glass-topped jars and seal tightly.— 
Mrs. T. J. G., Placerville, California. 


CORN RELISH 


12 ears of corn 
1 small head of cabbage 
24 cupful of chopped celery 
3 onions 
2 green peppers 
3 cupfuls of vinegar 
114 cupfuls of brown sugar 
YZ cupful of salt 
2 tablespoonfuls of ground mustard 
1 teaspoonful of turmeric powder 
Blanch the ears of corn in boiling 
water for 5 minutes, plunge them into 
cold water to cool them, then cut the 
kernels carefully from the cobs, keep- 
ing them whole and uncrushed so far 
as possible. Chop the cabbage, celery, 
onions, and peppers —do not grind 
them. Combine all the ingredients and 
cook until the vegetables are tender— 
about 20 to 30 minutes. Seal at once 
in clean, hot jars—Mrs. A. J., Grants 
Pass, Oregon. 


CHOPPED BEET PICKLES 


1 quart of chopped cooked beets 

1 quart of chopped raw cabbage 

1 cupful of sugar 

1 tablespoonful of salt 

1 teaspoonful of black pepper 

1 41/,-ounce bottle of grated horse- 

radish 
Cold vinegar to cover 
Mix the prepared vegetables and 

seasonings, cover with cold vinegar, 
and mix well. Seal in glass jars. This 
relish will keep 6 weeks—if not eaten! 
—Mrs. C. McG., Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. (Continued on Page 34 
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So THAT EXPLAINS Mr. BumBte’s Brano New Git-Up-Ano-Go! 
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OWEVER—we will go this 

far. We'll make the sugges- 
tion that if you are feeling slow, 
low and “‘generally no good”’, the 
trouble might easily be a sluggish 
intestine—the kind of trouble that 
frequently results from insufficient 
bulk in the diet. 

That’s why we'd like to make 
this simple suggestion: Why not 
start eating Post’s 40% Bran Flakes 
With Other Parts Of Wheat? It 
contains bran for that bulk that is 
necessary to keep food wastes mov- 
ing normally and naturally along 
the intestinal tract. 
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This astounding change in Mr. Bumble 
is, perhaps, a bit er— exaggerated! 


You may be surprised at the dif- 
ference it makes in the way you 
feel. And you'll surely be surprised 
to find what downright ‘‘good 
eating’’ Post’s 40% Bran Flakes is. 
A lot of people are inclined to call 
it the most delicious cereal they 
know. 

So why not try eating it regular- 
ly for awhile—for the enjoyment 
you'll get as well as the good it 
may do? 

All grocers have Post’s 40% 
Bran Flakes. Why not get some 
today—it costs so little! A product 
of General Foods. ©G. F. Corp., 1934 
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NO NEED TO HAVE 
CHOKED SALTCELLARS! 








Changing from ordinary salt to 
Morton’s will end them because 


WHEN IT RAINS, 
IT POURS 


It’s needless to have choked saltcellars in 
wet weather, as fully two-thirds of America’s 
housewives have discovered. By changing 
from ordinary salt to Morton’s, they’ve 
ended a nuisance that tries the temper of 
even the most patient husband. 


For Morton’s is that different salt that 
doesn’t choke saltcellars when it rains. Be- 
cause of its unique cube-shaped crystals, 
which tumble off one another in damp 
weather instead of sticking together like the 
flake crystals of ordinary salt, it pours 
freely rain or shine! And the iodized variety 
protects children from simple goiter, too. 
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Little Things That Count 
in Cookery 


By BERTHA E. 


Havine had the privilege over a 
long period of years of watching 
women cook, both in the class and at 
home, I have been surprised at the 
hard work many of them make of it. 
Therefore I am offering a few sugges- 
tions which I hope will help. 

First of all, let me say that recipes 
are only a part, and rather a small part, 
of cookery. Of course one must have 
a few reliable recipes, as to quantities 
and method; make these basic, and try 
to know them. Then all the so-called 
“new” dishes are soon seen to be one 
or the other basic rule with a new 
dress or touch, just as one can make an 
old dress seem like a new one by hav- 
ing several collars or different colored 
accessories. Have at least one good, re- 
liable, all-around cookbook, then, and 
one featuring dishes using food prod- 
ucts of the country or section of 
country in which you live—as, for in- 
stance, the SUNSET All-Western Cook 
Book, which features our own western 
food products. Perhaps you will need 
also a book for use in high altitudes. 
Collect as many others as you can af- 
ford: they will give you new ideas and 
a better knowledge of the cookery of 
the rest of the world. 

Compare the recipes given in lectures 
or over the radio or in magazines with 
your own basic 
recipes, and learn 
to recognize a so- 
called ‘‘new’’ dish. 
It may be your own 
boiled custard with 
gelatine and fruit 
added; molded, it 
is very attractive, 
and with a new 
name may seem 
very new. 

The earliest 
cookbooks _pub- 
lished in England 
in 1594 and the 
early seventeenth 
century contain 
practically the 
same recipes as we 
use today. The 
difference is in the 
quantities and 
measurements, and in the manner in 
which food supplies were sold. For 
instance, there were then no ground 
spices, and one reads directions to add 
“beat”’ ginger or cinnamon or whatever 
spice was called for; the housekeeper 
had to pound the whole spice in a 
mortar. Such directions as “take a 


where 


books! 


Buwveernrs — blueprints every- 


On table, bench, and sewing chair! 
Diagrams and floor plans, too— 
When will the carpenters be through? 
Like a man, you talk of floors, 
Window sills and walls and doors, 
While I think of cupboard nooks, 
Shelves for plates and shelves for 


Never mind the solid things, 
Rafters, joists and gutterings! 

Listen while I rhapsodize 

Of a kitchen paradise! 

Frilly curtains edged with pink, 
Nickel trimmings on the sink— 
When will the carpenters be through 
So I can bake a cake for you? 


—Cristel Hastings. 


SHAPLEIGH 


little” or “take a handful” or “bake 
until it is enough” would be hard di- 
rections for a young, inexperienced 
cook to follow. Therefore our accurate, 
reliable cookbooks are a necessity. But 
study your cookbook, and learn the in- 
formation given, which is as important 
as the actual quantities given in the 
recipe. I recall many such a conversa- 
tion as the following: ‘How long do 
we cook this?” “What does the book 
say?” “It doesn’t say.” “Oh, yes, it 
does,” answers the teacher, and then 
the one cooking finally responds very 
meekly, ‘‘I see; it is five minutes.” 

The planning and writing out of a 
day’s or even a week’s menus helps a 
great deal. It also is more economical, 
and everyone has to consider economy 
these days. Of course a luncheon menu 
is always subject to change because of 
material left from a preceding meal. 
The appetite varies and the amount of 
a dish eaten this week may be quite 
different next week; it is wise not to 
make a larger quantity this week be- 
cause the family liked it so much the 
last time you served it. 

I know several women who are good 
providers and excellent cooks, but who 
often do not know in the afternoon 
what they are going to serve for din- 
ner. So they order steak or chops, at a 
much greater cost, 
because there is not 
time to cook a pot 
roast or make a 
stew of Sunday's 
left-over roast. 
Then, too, if one 
knows what the 
meal is to be, 
much can be done 
after breakfast or 
at lunch time; a 
dessert made, 
vegetables washed, 
meat perhaps 
cooked ready to 
reheat. It saves 
mental and physi- 
cal worry and fa- 
tigue. 

All food mate- 
rial should be 
“looked over’’ first 
when it comes from the market, if it 
be meat, fish, or vegetables. It can then 
be “sorted” and a plan made to use 
every bit of the material to the best 
advantage. Secondly, the food left from 
a meal should be examined and trans- 
ferred to fresh dishes, and not allowed 
to stand until it is nearly or entirely 
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spoiled. Roast meat should not be al- 
lowed to stand in its juices which con- 
tain blood, for this taints very easily. 

Imagination is such an important 
asset in cooking. See the possibilities in 
food material, and don’t let it be just 
something to stop hunger, but rather 
that which gladdens the spirit as well. 

I have often wondered why physical 
training has not been used in connec- 
tion with cooking and housework. Do 
not stoop or bend the back unless nec- 
essary ; Ton't stand if you can sit; learn 
to use only the part of the arm which 
is needed, not the whole arm; don't 
beat with your head as well as your 
arm! Make a game of the work, and 
get fun out of it. Do not take yourself 
nor others too seriously. Do not serve 
a dish because it is “cheap,” unless you 
can make it interesting. 

Garnish with fresh leaves and clean 
flowers, not with material which re- 
quires lots of work. Cold lamb gar- 
nished with sprays of fresh mint calls 
forth exclamations of delight from the 
family. Brighten a dish of creamed 
potatoes with some chopped pimientos. 
A mixture of peas, carrots, and po- 
tatoes, when a little of each is left, may 
be creamed. Stuff summer squash—it 
will seem like a new vegetable. Fry 
thick slices of cucumber after dipping 
the slices in egg and flour. Combine 
chopped beets and spinach, having the 
spinach mounded, with a border of the 
beets. Instead of garnishing spinach 
with slices of cold boiled egg, cut the 
white into strips, put the yolk through 
a fine strainer, and make a large daisy 
on top of the mound of spinach. 

Yes, it takes a little time and 
thought, but one has to be saving of 
the pennies and one has to shink. One 
must save either time or money. 

Let us sum it up: know your basic 
recipes, and then read in magazines or 
listen to lectures or radio for sugges- 
tions to make the daily food more in- 
teresting. Plan the menus, and look 
over the food so as to save time and 
money. Use imagination; change shape 
and garnish. Remember, the dish that 
is most expensive is often one which is 
sO uninteresting the family does not 
eat it and so it is wasted. 

















when painting trellises or window 
screens to hang them securely on the 
clothes line with heavy wire. This will 
prevent getting paint on the house 
and will speed up painting, as they 
can easily be painted on Both sides 
without bother of turning them around. 
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The old mill never robbed wheat of its minerals and 
vitamins, Neither does Pettijohn’s. It has the same 
vitalizing health elements as old-fashioned cracked 


wheat. Same marvelously good “chewy” texture. 
g 


1/5 to 1/6 of the solid matter of your body is —> 


made up of important minerals... Pettijohn's 


THE REMARKABLE STORY 


oF Pettiyohn's 


Z:\ND HOW OUR ANCESTORS, WHO NEVER 
HEARD OF VITAMINS—UNKNOWINGLY CHOSE 





THE RIGHT FOODS TO ——— 
BUILD RUGGED HEALTH. 
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discards none of these. 
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Plants, like human beings, 
get weak and spindly 
when they don’t get 
enough iron. Pettijohn’s, 
the great natural cereal, 
contains 3to5 times as much 
of this precious mineral as 
ordinary refined cereals. 


Pettiyohn's 


Rolled Wheat with 
All the Bran 


drawingsof / 
Pettijohn’s } 
flakes. ‘“ 
Drawing 1 
shows bow \ 
this cerea 

U|. Sn 


whereNature Se 
} stores her MEN’S 
buitdineai. | WORST ENEMY! 
erals. The removal of bran 
from wheat started 
Drawing 2] the human race 


down centuries of 
sluggish digestions. 
Pettijohn’s contains 
whole bran. 


Great- grandmother 
cooked cracked wheat 











for hours. You need 7 


cook Pettijohn’s only 


5 minutes! 3 


EAT THIS GREAT NATURAL CEREAL TWICE A WEEK 


Pettijohn’s is whole wheat, untampered with. That’s why so 
many people say “A week of Pettijohn’s breakfasts made me feel 
like anew person.” Try delicious Pettijohn’s every day for a week 
until you begin to feel the pep and optimism that right eating 
brings. Then use it at least twice a week. To induce you to try 
Pettijohn’s we’re offering, free, a beautiful Carlton silver-plate 
teaspoon in the modernistic Mansfield pattern. This graceful 
spoon is made and guaranteed by the makers of America’s 
finest silverware. To get it fill out instructions in coupon below. 
The Quaker Oats Company. 


ROOM 617 P-C-9 
525 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Enclosed are the words “Quick Cooking 
Pettijohn’s” from 2 packages of Pettijohn’s for 
which please send me the Carlton silver-plate 
teaspoon free. 


Name 





Street Address 








City State 
This coupon is not good after October 20, 1934 
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Children love 


RICE KRISPIES 


during 


HEAT WAVES 


JUST watch your youngsters 
brighten up when they see a 
big bowl of Kellogg’s Rice 
Krispies. They know it’s the 
cereal that crackles in milk 
or cream and tastes so good. 
And countless mothers have 
learned that Rice Krispies are 
a cool, nourishing food that 
does not tax the digestive 
system. 


Rice Krispies are fine for 
any meal. Ideal for the nur- 
sery supper because they pro- 
mote restful sleep. 


Sold by grocers everywhere 
in the red-and-green package. 
The WAXTITE bag keeps them 
oven-fresh. Made by Kellogg 
in Battle Creek. Qual- WB 
ity guaranteed. 
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Pickles 


(Continued from Page 30) 


Lasr year, going through some old 
letters of my husband's mother, I found 
this recipe in a letter dated 1861. I have 
tried it, and it is very, very good. The 
onions are not to be cooked. 


PICKLED ONIONS, 1861 


Peel small white pickling onions and 
put them into a brine (114 cupfuls of 
salt to 1 gallon of water) for 3 days. 
Let drain for an hour. Have ready 
clean sterilized glass jars, pint size. Fill 
each jar about half full, then add 14 
teaspoonful of grated horseradish 
(that prepared with vinegar is all right 
to use), a little cinnamon bark, 2 whole 
cloves, and a dash of cayenne pepper. 
Finish filling the jar, and add another 
layer of spices. When all are filled, set 
jars in a pan of hot water to prevent 
breakage, and fill the jars with boiling 
sweetened vinegar—114 cupfuls of 
brown sugar to each quart of cider 
vinegar. Seal as usual.—Mrs. A. K. J., 
Reseda, California. 


PEPPER RELISH 
12 green peppers 
12 red peppers 
12 medium-sized onions 
1 pint of vinegar (or a little more 
if peppers are very large) 
3 cupfuls of sugar 
Salt to taste—about 3 tablespoonfuls 


Remove the stems and seeds from 
peppers, peel the onions, and grind all 
through the food chopper, using me- 
dium or coarse knife. Pour boiling 
water over and let stand 15 minutes. 
Drain off the liquid, add the vinegar, 
salt, and sugar, and cook together for 
from 5 to 15 minutes. (Longer cook- 
ing is frequently called for in recipes, 
but is not necessary—it merely fades 
the color of the vegetables.) Pour at 
once into scalded jars and seal. This is 
excellent with meats, or may be added 
to mayonnaise to make a beautiful and 
delicious sauce for fish, or used with 
salads.—Mrs. G. H., Kirkland, Wash- 
ington. 


UNCOOKED TOMATO RELISH 


6 pounds of ripe tomatoes 

4 medium-sized onions 

3 large green peppers 

1 large head of celery 

3 cupfuls of cider vinegar 

3 cupfuls of granulated sugar 
14, cupful of celery seed 
1/4, cupful of salt 
Peel the tomatoes and onions; re- 
move seeds and stems from peppers; 
wash celery and remove root and tops. 
Chop all ingredients very fine, prefer- 
ably out of doors, as the peppers and 
onions will bring tears to the eyes. 


well, turn into a thin muslin or cheese- 


When well chopped, add the salt, stir | 





STILL the 


way to a man’s 
heart.. 





Deliciously prepared food (old 
fashioned as the idea might seem 
to be!) is still the way to a man’s 
heart! And, no single food stands 
a girl in such “‘good stead” as 
White Star Tuna. For here is a 
food delicacy that costs no more 
than “‘staple”’ foods; yet can be 
easily and quickly prepared in so 
many, many ways .. all delicious. 


For 21 years it has been the 
preferred brand because 
only the delicate light meat 
is packed. More of it sold 
than all other brands com- 
bined. 


Write for your copy of this Free 
Booklet to the Van Camp Sea Food 
Co., Inc., Terminal Island, Calif. 








cloth bag, and hang up to drain over 
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night. In the morning, boil together 
for 5 minutes the vinegar, sugar, and 
seeds. Let cool. Turn the drained vege- 
tables into a large kettle, pour the 
cold vinegar mixture over it, stir well, 
then pack at once, cold, into sterilized 
glass jars, and seal. This can be kept 
in small mayonnaise jars (I cover the 
inside of each lid with paraffin and 
put it on the jar while the wax is still 
soft) and will keep through the entire 
winter, notwithstanding the fact that 
it is not cooked. It may be used with 
meats or added to mayonnaise for Rus- 
sian dressing. Delicious mixed with the 
egg yolks in preparing deviled eggs.— 
Mrs. H. M. S., Alameda, California. 


INDIAN RELISH 


Grind or chop enough of each vege- 
table to make the following amounts: 
1 quart of green tomatoes 
1 quart of cucumbers, washed 
but not peeled 
1 quart of onions 
1 quart of celery 
1 pint of green peppers 
1/, pint of red peppers 
Add 2 tablespoonfuls of salt, mix 
well, and let stand over night. In the 
morning, drain well, and add: 
1 quart of sugar 
1 quart of white vinegar 
2 tablespoonfuls of white mustard 
seed 
1/4, teaspoonful each of ground cloves, 
mace, and ginger 
A teaspoonful of cayenne pepper 
Heat to boiling point and let sim- 
mer for one minute. Remove from heat 
and let stand until next day, then bring 
almost to boiling and let simmer 1 
minute. Let stand over night again, 
reheat again, then pack hot into steri- 
lized small glass jars, and seal._—Mrs. 
G. A. S., Livermore, California. 


MINT SAUCE UNUSUAL 
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tart apples, cored 
pound of raisins 
dozen ripe tomatoes, peeled 
small onions 
small red peppers (sweet) 
cupful of mint leaves 
cupfuls of sugar 
tablespoonfuls of salt 
ounce (4 tablespoonfuls) of mustard 
seed or celery seed (or both) 

11/4, quarts of vinegar 

Grind the apples, raisins, tomatoes, 
onions, peppers, and the mint leaves 
through the food grinder. Then heat 
the vinegar with the sugar and season- 
ings, and let cool, then pour over the 
first mixture. Keep in an open crock 
for 10 days, stirring well each day, 
then put into jars or bottles, and use 
as you would catsup. This recipe makes 
about 8 pints. It does not require cook- 
ing.—L. M. C., Glendale, California. 


Editor's Note.—Send to your own 
State Agricultural College for complete 
directions for making sweet, sour, dill, 
and other fermented pickles. These re- 

uire from one to two months in brine 


or really good results—G. A. C. 
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| ie the sun rise on your salads! 
Rouse the glorious hidden fla- 
vors of lettuce, tomatoes and fruits 
with the finest vinegar money can 
buy. Heinz Pure Vinegars make an 
amazing difference in the goodness 
of salad dressings. Bland and mel- 
low from slow aging in wood, they 
have a mild, tangy taste and aro- 
matic bouquet all their own. And 
this is important: while Heinz Vine- 
gars cost a few extra cents per 
bottle, you actually use less, because 
every drop is full strength. Heinz 
Cider Vinegar—most popular of all 
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ONE OF THE 


brands—is made from the juice of 
big, ripe, whole apples. Heinz Malt 
and White Vinegars, with their 
delicious aromatic flavors, are 
brewed and distilled from choice 
grains and are excellent for table 
use. Heinz Tarragon is a blend of 
fine vinegars seasoned with select 
tarragon leaves—very pleasing in 
dressings and foods ... Your 
grocer supplies these four Heinz 
Vinegars in convenient bottles. 
H. J. HEINZ COMPANY wy 


PITTSBURGH, U. S. A. 


TORONTO, CANADA LONDON, ENGLAND ssa 


HEINZ PURE VINEGAR 














No wonder the Browns are unhappy! 
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Adequate home electrification does what's wrong with your home—you may 
away with discomfort, inconvenience, blame a hundred unrelated things. Why 
nerve strain. You may not even know not find out? 


Send for this FREE booklet today ! 


“The House of Charm” tells you about Red Seal plan of adequate wiring; sug- 
proper lighting; gives you suggestions gests methods of re-wiring; and presents 
on how to rearrange and correct your the many new labor-saving devices. Send 
present lighting. It tells you about the for your free copy—don’t wait. 








House of Charm Booklet FREE 
PACIFIC COAST ELECTRICAL BUREAU, Department A-9 
447 Sutter Street, San Francisco 


Please send me your free booklet on home electrification.[] I am particularly inter- 
ested in—Correct lighting. +§$ Wiring anew home() Household appliances 0 


A refrigerator F] Re-wiring [1] An electric range 1 Outdoor lighting 1 
RUE ES ob cicualeng Ab wbesshinesedses ssh Gukbush choreais Tor eo 
PRU Sos so aw scale one Oecahwste idcugwesecpeaits (Offer good only in California) 








An Arctic 


(Continued 


static control can be installed in a heat- 
ing system that is already in operation, 
and at a cost that is small indeed com- 
pared with the savings it effects. Talk 
about your “‘self-liquidating”’ projects: 
a thermostat pays for itself in the space 
of a few short months, and then starts 
making money for its owner. 

Not every house, perhaps, requires 
a regulation furnace. There are in vari- 
ous sections of the West some very 
clever small homes—‘“‘detached apart- 
ments’’ one might call them—designed 
by their architects in such a way as to 
be kept comfortably warm by means of 
the new-type fireplace construction. In 
these fireplaces, heated air is released 
into the room through special vents, in- 
stead of being permitted to go up the 
chimney. Other small homes have their 
principal rooms heated by floor fur- 
maces, or are equipped with electric 
wall heaters or gas radiators, or other 
special appliances designed to heat one 
room at a time. 


DISCOMFORT IS EXPENSIVE 


Generally speaking, however, and 
sadly speaking, the adequate heating of 
western homes has been quite neglected. 
Perhaps it is a hangover from pioneer 
days, when fireplaces were of necessity 
the only source of heat; whatever the 
reason may be, western families have 
too long been content with expensive 
discomfort. 

The necessity for heating installation 
is just as great here in the West as in 
Chicago or Duluth; the only difference 
is that the plant, and the fuel bills, run 
smaller. Actually, furnaces are used 
more hours per day and more days per 
year in San Francisco than in any other 
city in the United States. Other cities of 
the West do not have quite that record, 
but when you take into consideration 
chilly ocean fogs, strong winds, and the 
fact that houses are generally less 
snugly constructed than in the Middle 
West and East, the need for a good 
heating system is apparent. 

Now, I haven’t said anything about 
whether doctor bills are greater because 
of unevenly distributed heat in a home. 
That would start an argument, cer- 
tainly! I do contend, however, that 
one’s own personal efficiency and capac- 
ity for at least certain types of work are 
lowered by a state of chilliness. At- 
tention is distracted from the matter in 
hand—sewing, reading, desk work of 
any kind—by bodily discomfort. 

What to do about this condition, you 
ask? Give a little earnest thought to the 
house you are living in right now. Ask 
yourselves the questions listed on Page 





17—see if your home and your heat- 
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Explorer 
from Page 17) 


ing equipment earn a “passing grade” 
in the examination. If they ‘fail’ — 
and I mean fa/—then do something 
about it, and do it now! 


Editor’s Note.—When this impas- 
sioned tirade against chill discomfort 
came to us, we said, “Amen! We know 
just how he felt that first winter on the 
Coast.” Then we set about finding out 
just the practical, usable, helpful ad- 
vice and concrete suggestions that you 
who are not satisfied with your present 
heating arrangements are wishing you 
could find. This material, in the form 
of short articles, questions and answers, 
and tips, will appear in SUNSET from 
time to time during the coming months. 
Let us know what problems are trou- 
bling you, and we shall try to answer 
them for you and for others like you. 

Not only heating, but cooling, as 
well, will be discussed in these articles 
—in other words, air-conditioning is in 
our midst and should be considered 
thoroughly. Humidity ; insulation ; ther- 
mostatic control; gas, oil, coal, wood, 
electricity as fuels; how to use supple- 
mentary heaters to best effect; warm 
air, steam, hot water systems; all these 
will be taken up, not in long-drawn- 
out, uninteresting treatises, but in a di- 
rect, vital way that answers your ques- 
tions before you ask them. Whether 
you are living in an old or a new house, 
whether you own your home or rent 
one, or if you are considering building 
a place of your own, you will want to 
follow these “‘hot’’ articles in SUNSET. 


For a Cabin 


SEVERAL years ago flies were a per- 
fect plague to us in the summer time. 
No matter how hard we swatted, or 
how careful we were about screens on 
doors and windows, every morning the 
house was full of flies. 

Finally my husband discovered that 
they were coming down the fireplace 
chimney in swarms. So he made what 
he calls his ‘‘fly-bonnet.” 

This is a rectangular frame of stiff 
wire, the base of which fits the top of 
the chimney. It is about two feet high, 
and is braced inside with wires from 
opposite corners of the frame. The top 
and sides are covered with copper win- 
dow screen, and it is fastened to the 
chimney with heavy wire. 

Since it was put in place, flies have 
ceased to be a problem in the house. 

In addition, the screen is a safeguard 
against flying sparks when there is a 
fire in the fireplace.—Jessie M. Browns- 
combe, Santa Rosa, California. 
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A SUPER- 
ENAMEL 


Use Indoors or Out.:. 


on any surface that 


takes enamel. Wood- 
work... Furniture... 
even on Automobiles! 





prove its superiority. Here’s 
what the famous Smith-Emery 
Testing Laboratory, of San Francisco, 
found out about CIN-DEK. 


TEST 1. CIN-DEK goes further... TEST Ge Boiling water has no effect 
has 21% to 48% greater coverage than upon CIN-DEK! 
ordinary enamels! 


TEST Be. One cow of CIN-DEK will 
do the work of two coats of ordinary 
enamel! CIN-DEK has the highest cov- 
ering capacity... proven by the delicate TEST 9. Ink, meat blood, acids and 
Pfund Cryptometer. gasoline leave no stain; do not harm the 

high gloss finish! 


TEST 8. Hot dishes do not damage 
CIN-DEK! 


TEST Be CIN-DEK levels perfectly. 
Even coarsest brush marks smooth out in 
a few minutes. 


TEST 10. No soap or cleaning com- 
pound was found strong enough to dis- 
TEST 4M. CIN-DEK brushes freely color CIN-DEK or dull its gloss! 
over any surface. ll 
_, TEST e CIN-DEK is extremel 
ial De CIN-DEK me be app lied flexible ; resists abrasions ; will ae 
over any surface without “lifting” the (4: wy 
old finish. ee 


TEST 6. CIN-DEK has an extremely TEST 12. Dirt cannot penetrate the 
high gloss, attested by the Ingersoll tough film of CIN-DEK; wipes off 
Glarometer ! easily ; no scrubbing required! 


CIN-DEK is fast-drying. Use it indoors or out- 
doors! On woodwork, furniture or your auto- 
mobile! 

Do not ask for just “Enamel.” Go to a PABCO 
Paint Dealer . . . and get CIN-DEK, The Deco- 
rative Finish Supreme! 





THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES, INC. us 
San Francisco Los Angeles Oakland Portland Seattle 
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( * wumy/ vou LEFT THE 
BACK DOOR OPEN AGAIN. 
THERE ARE FLIES IN 

MY KITCHEN ” 


“tuT, TUT/ A 
COUPLE OF WHIFFS 
OF FLY SPRAY 
AND THEY RE 
___ DONE FOR!” 















“) KNOW IT / 
» JOHN 
BUT JUST THE SAME 
| WANT TO TEACH 
JIMMY TO CLOSE 


F:, THAT DOOR/” 
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KILLS ’EM 
QUICKER 
MOSQUITOES e FLIES 


ROACHES e e MOTHS 
FLEAS e ANTS e GNATS 


Other STANDARD OIL 
ORONITE Products 


CLEANING FLUID 


All your lovely clothes 
will keep looking new 
and spotless if you use 
Standard Oronite Clean- 
ing Fluid. It just “knocks 
the spots out of every- 
thing’? — and it’s non- 
explosive. Try it. 





Gleaming floors — with- 
outa lick of work! Impos- 
sible? Not a bit—Stand- 
ard Oronite Self-Polish- 
ing Wax SHINES ITSELF 
in 20 minutes. Apply with 
cloth or mop — to hard- 
wood and other floors. 








Manufactured by 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 





Winter Bouquets 


from the Great Open Spaces 


Tus summer while meandering over 
the hills and valleys and beaches, keep 
a weather eye out for the waste ma- 
terials of Nature. Those weeds and 
grasses will provide you with many an 
interesting bouquet for the home or 
clubroom, especially the latter which 
is so often a source of worry to the 
decorating committee. 

When gathering wild things, try to 
get them while partly green, drying 
them in the basement or attic. When 
leaves or seed pods dry completely on 
bushes, they become brittle, or when 
rained on after being dry, they rot and 
cannot be painted or transported satis- 
factorily. Be sure to gather plenty of 
each article, for it takes more than you 
realize to decorate halls, churches and 
tables. 

For effective decorating do not com- 
bine dried leaves and seed pods with 
fresh flowers. Boughs of magnolia 
leaves, short bamboos, pampas grass 
and cornstalks are lovely for decorating 
stages and low platforms. Then there 
are the pine cone limbs, cypress bur 
clusters, and eucalyptus leaves and 
seeds. The cypresses are especially nice. 
If painted while burs are closed, they 
burst open when dry and thus you have 
dark and light color combination. 

The best results in painting leaves 
and pods are obtained by using lacquers 
and bronze powders. Get various shades 
of bronze powders, as gold, silver, 
green, red, and so on, and using bronz- 
ing liquid. It is very much nicer to use 
than banana oil. Some persons dip the 
sprays in the gold or silver mixture, but 
that is a waste of material and the spray 
looks stiff and gummy. Use the lacquers 
for painting in color—any make will 
do. The secret of using lacquer is to 
let one coat dry and then give it a 
second coat. If you find a place that 





wasn’t covered with the first coat, leave 
it and cover in the second or third coat. 
Magnolia boughs can be used effec- 
tively for stage decorations, carrying out 
a color scheme of silver, rose, and 
black. Do the stems in black. Take 
some white or cream lacquer, adding 
enough Chinese red, scarlet, or crimson 
to get the desired shade, and paint the 
under sides of the leaves. Then do the 
tops in silver. Cornstalks and bamboo 
can nicely be painted in two colors, a 
dark color at bottom of stalk and 
shaded lighter towards top of stalk. 

Radish pods are lovely for tables. 
They can be painted many ways and 
are extremely dainty. These are the 
wild ones, you know, that belong to 
the mustard family. 

In doing a room with many tables 
have your decorations all alike. It makes 
a much better appearance. If you have 
not enough vases of the same kind, 
gather and paint some good shaped 
bottles and use. You can paint these in 
a contrasting color or the color you 
want to predominate. Never use tall 
table decorations. 

The Leonotis leonurus, commonly 
known as lion’s tail, is lovely for dec- 
oration. If you will pick lion’s tail and 
keep it without water it will remain 
fresh for many months. The sprays 
with no flowers are just as lovely, for 
they look like circular rows of honey- 
comb cells. And if you paint the inside 
of the cell one color and the stem and 
outside another, you surely have a 
lovely combination. 

Oats, wheat, teasel, thistle, chickory, 
dock, milk-weed, Chinese lanterns, 
stock seed pods, iris seed pods—these 
are just a few of Nature’s yearly cast- 
offs that will develop into new beauty 
with a small amount of help from 
you.—MyrTLE THOMSON. 
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Dinner at 7 
(Continued from Page 26) 


Here are my recipes. You will serve 
this dinner proudly, I can assure you: 


MOCK-TURTLE SOUP 


3 pounds of beef shank 

2 carrots, sliced 

1 lemon, sliced 

1 onion, sliced 

3 tomatoes, sliced 

2 stalks of celery, chopped 

Parsley to suit taste 

Salt to taste 

Water to cover 

1/4 cupful of browned flour 

8 soda crackers 

1 bottle of catsup 

Cayenne, black pepper, allspice to taste 

1 cupful of sherry (optional) 

2 hard-cooked eggs, chopped 

Boil the first 9 ingredients until meat 

is very tender. Take meat out and put 
it through a food chopper, using a fine 
or medium cutter. Force the remainder 
of the soup through a sieve, and add 
the chopped meat. Put the flour in a 
dry skillet and brown it slightly, stirring 
constantly. Combine with the crushed 
soda crackers, catsup, and seasonings, 
add to the first mixture, and cook until 
well blended. Add the sherry and the 
chopped eggs, and serve very hot. 


STEWED CHICKEN 


A 3- or 4-pound chicken 
1/4, cupful of butter, or chicken fat 
tablespoonfuls of flour 
onion, chopped 
cloves 
stalks of celery, chopped 
cupful of mushrooms (fresh or 
canned ) 
Y, cupful of milk or cream 
egg yolks 
Salt and pepper 
Chopped parsley 

Cut chicken in joints, cover with cold 
water, and cook 1 hour in a covered 
saucepan. Drain off the broth (there 
should be about 3 cupfuls). Put butter 
or chicken fat in saucepan, let melt, and 
add flour. Mix well until smooth, then 
add the chicken broth, and cook, stir- 
ring until slightly thickened. Add 
onion, cloves, celery, parsley, salt, and 
pepper. Pour into kettle with chicken, 
cover tightly and cook until very ten- 
der. Take chicken out on platter, and 
keep hot. Add milk and beaten egg 
yolks to gravy, add mushrooms, and 
cook 5 minutes. Pour part of the gravy 
over chicken to serve, and garnish the 
platter with thin slices of lemon. Serves 
6 persons. 
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CARAMEL TOMATOES 


6 medium-sized tomatoes 

6 tablespoonfuls of butter 

12 tablespoonfuls of granulated sugar 
Salt 


Cut off point end of each tomato, 
and remove a bit of pulp. Fill with but- 
ter and sugar, and sprinkle with salt. 
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41 My dull, lifeless floors 
have changed to bright, gleam- 
ing floors since I learned about 
Johnson’s Glo-Coat, the marvel- 
ous new polish that shines as it 





dries. I don’t have to rub it or 


polish it, just spread it lightly over the floor and let it dry for 20 minutes. When | 


come back I find my floor radiantly polished. 


Glo-Coat makes it so much easier to 


clean and it doesn’t get scuffed and worn looking. I find GloCoat wonderful for 


all my floors.4/ 


NO RUBBING! NO POLISHING! 


First | pour some 
1 Glo-Coat right onto 
the floor (an ounce brightly polished 
or two at a time) and elite Mm Mu Milo MoM oli Mila-t¢h 
spread it lightly over My friends always com- 
the surface. Then | go pliment me on the looks 


away and leave it. of my floors. 


per 


by the 
makers of 


Twenty minutes : 
later the floor is | # 





S.C. Johnson & Son, Inc., 
send mea trial can of your new labor-saving floor polish, Glo-Coat. 


@ Send 10c for trial can—enough 
for small kitchen or bathroom. 








SPECIAL SALE at your 
dealer’s —75c can of Glo- 
Coat and 75c long han- 


dled Glo-Coat 
Applier, $1.50 ¢ 
value, both for 


DeptSCo,Racine, Wis. e Enclosed is roc. Please 





Jchusous Wax | rome 


Address 
B City. 








_State siehiaes 





FROM _YOUR OLD CARPETS RUGS & CLOTHING 









DOUBLE 
TONE 
BROADLOOM 


at Vo 


ALL YOUR OLD CARPETS, RUGS AND OLD 
woolen and cotton. It's not necessary to clean or prepare material 
in any way; just send the way it is. 
We reclaim the wool and good fibers in your materials and add one- 
third new material, and weave you beautiful new rugs in the latest 
smart new modern patterns and colors, at one half what other good 
rugs cost. 
KERR Double Tone RUGS are reversible, seamless, thick and luxurious 
— in any color wanted, regardiess of color of the old material 
sent in. 


SEND TODAY 


Fill in and mail coupon for big FREE 
catalog that shows you how to order 
rugs this new easy way. 





CLOTHING, both 
















Fresno, Calif. 
Dear Mr. Kerr: 


Please send your big FREE rug 



































HERE’S ZEST! HER 





E°’S COMFORT! 


@ WHITE sands rimming a cobalt sea—the sweep of a sail as it skims 
the dancing blue—breakers arched in a cool green curve for a moment’s 
pause before they tumble into foam—and drifting down from the 
mountains the spicy fragrance of the redwoods and the lure of winding 
roads dappled with sun and shadow—there’s sparkle and zest at Santa 
Cruz! There’s luxurious comfort at CASA DEL REY! 


Surf bathing—salt water 
plunge—stream and deep sea 
fishing—speed boats—yacht- 
ing — golf — tennis — polo — 
dinner and ballroom dancing 
—children’s playground— 
quiet Spanish gardens—excel- 
lent cuisine, 


OPEN ALL YEAR 


Rates from $2.00 per day or 
$10.00 per week European 
Plan—$4.50 per day or $25.00 
per week American Plan... 
Beautifully appointed house- 
keeping apartments with full 
hotel service $20.00 per week 
and up. 


Write for FOLDER 


MANAGEMENT TROYER BROTHERS 


CASA DEL REY 


HOTEL ~ APARTMENTS ~- COTTAGES 
SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA 








Put into an uncovered baking dish, and 
bake 45 minutes in a medium oven 
(350° to 375°) or until juice becomes 
a caramel brown. To serve, aye each 


tomato on a square or circle of thin 
toast, and pour extra caramel juice over 
them. 


SPOON BREAD 


1 quart of milk 
1 cupful of white cornmeal 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
4 to 6 eggs 
\/, cupful of butter 


Heat milk in double boiler, add salt, 
then add cornmeal gradually, stirring 
briskly to prevent lumps. Let cook 20 
minutes or longer. Beat eggs separately, 
add yolks slowly to the mush. Remove 
from fire, and fold in the stiffly beaten 
whites. Pour into a buttered baking 
dish, dot with butter, and bake in a 
moderately slow oven (350°) for 45 
minutes. Serves 4 to 6 persons. If you 
have never tried spoon bread, you have 
a treat coming. 


SWEET POTATO PUDDING 


4 large sweet potatoes 
Grated rind of an orange and a lemon 
1/4, cupful of butter 
1 cupful of brown sugar 
4 eggs, yolks and whites separated 
4 tablespoonfuls of granulated sugar 
1/4, teaspoonful of nutmeg 
1/, teaspoonful of cloves 
1/4, teaspoonful of cinnamon 
3/4, teaspoonful of salt 
114 cupfuls of milk 
Y, cupful of sorghum or molasses 
Peel and grate raw sweet potatoes, or 
boil and mash, and add grated rind of 
orange and lemon. Blend the butter 
and sugar, add the egg yolks, the pota- 
toes, spices and salt, and milk. Stir in 
molasses. Beat well and pour into a 
well-buttered pan and bake in a moder- 
ately slow oven (350°) for 1 hour. 
Let cool for 30 minutes, then cover 
with a meringue made of the 4 egg 
whites beaten stiff with the 4 table- 
spoonfuls of granulated sugar, and 
brown slowly in a moderate oven. Serve 
from the baking dish at the table, on 
small plates or in pudding dishes; it is 
best served warm. 


BROILED GRAPEFRUIT 


This novel variation of the popular 
halved grapefruit gives a hot fruit ap- 
petizer that is a particularly happy in- 
troduction to cold weather meals. It 
may also serve as a dessert. 

To serve 6 persons, cut 3 grapefruits 
in halves. Remove fibers at center and 
sprinkle fruit generously with sugar. 
Put into a fairly hot oven (450°) for 
15 minutes or a little longer. Take out, 
and decorate with a meringue made of 
1 egg white beaten stiff with 4 table- 
spoonfuls of sugar. Place under broil- 
ing unit to brown the meringue, or re- 
turn to oven, reducing temperature to 
moderate. The meringue may be 
omitted if desired for a first course. 
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Kitchen Conferences 
(Continued from Page 24) 


center of roast when done, 140° F., 
or rare. 
Weight of roast: 
| 1214 pounds 
Cooked ...... 81/4, pounds 
Shrinkage ...... 4 pounds 


Time in oven.......... 3 hours 
Gas consumed..95 cubic feet 
oe eer $ .08+ 


The figures speak for themselves, 
the shrinkage loss being particularly 
significant. 


GRAPE LEAVES FOR DINNER 


Late in June, the SUNSET editors 
Pacific Coasted down —or up? —to 
Sequoia National Park for several days 
of delightful loafing and hiking and 
horseback riding, to say nothing of 
eating. On our way home we stopped 
for an Armenian dinner at Omar 
Khayyam’s, that attractive air-cooled 
restaurant in Fresno. And such a din- 
ner! Delicious, every bit of it, special 
highlights being the Shish Kebab with 
Pilaff (lumps of tender lamb dipped 
in wine, seasoned with onion and 
herbs, strung on skewers and bar- 
becued over charcoal, served with 
steamed and buttered rice with a special 
twist in its preparation) ; the Sou Berek 
(paste rolled in thinnest layers, pre- 
pared in some strange manner with 
Armenian cheese and butter) ; and the 
Ekmek Kadayiff with Kaymak, superb 
dessert consisting of Armenian bread 
cooked in a honey syrup, topped with 
whipped cream which was unlike any 
whipped cream I had ever tasted, for 
it seems it was whipped over hot water 
and the foam removed and chilled, so 
that it was more like a very rich hard 
sauce than ordinary whipped cream. 

What I started out to tell about par- 
ticularly, however, was the Yaprak 
Sarma, for this dish offers a very prac- 
tical idea that can be adopted by all 
Westerners who live where Thompson 
seedless grapes are grown. It consists 
of a mixture of raw rice mixed with 
raw meat, well seasoned, with grape 
leaves rolled snugly around small balls 
of the mixture, and these leaf-wrapped 
bundles then boiled about thirty to 
forty minutes in salted water, and 
served with a simple meat sauce or 
gravy. Mr. George M. Mardikian, pro- 
prietor of Omar Khayyam’s, told us 
that the leaves should be “‘about the size 
of the hand—a large hand,” but should 
be young and tender, not tough and 
leathery. They can be used fresh dur- 
ing the summer, or gathered and put 
down in a sort of brine, much as Lit 
pickles are made. The trick in using 
the leaves is to make them keep their 
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ALL YOU DO IS 
SUGGEST A NEW 
NAME...A SIM- 
PLE, EVERYDAY 
NAME...FOR 
THAT TASTY HOT 
CEREAL, WHEAT 
HEARTS. 








ONLY WEST- 
ERNERS ARE 
ELIGIBLE FOR 
THESE PRIZES 
---SO YOUR 
CHANCES OF. 
WINNING ARE 
EXTRA GOOD! 








HOW TO 
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ANT money for a new car? New furniture? 
To help send a son to college? Decide now to 
take part in this easy Wheat Hearts Naming Con- 
test. 99 different prizes! $2,100 cash given away! 

Such overwhelming popularity has been won by the 
delicious breakfast cereal now called Wheat Hearts 
thatSperry is sparing no expense to find an appropri- 
ate name for it. Children love this cereal and never 
have to be coaxed to eat a full portion. Parents and 
physicians approve it because an extra amount of the 
life-germ of the grain is added to Wheat Hearts, mak- 
ing it eleven and one-half times richer in Vitamin B, 
the growth and appetite vitamin, than farina-type cereals. 

Can you imagine a quicker, easier way to get $1,000—or 
$500—or $250? Buy a box of Wheat Hearts from your grocer 
and many new names will come to mind when you taste its 
creamy, nut-like flavor, Don’t delay! This simple contest ends 
at midnight, Sunday, September 16th. Act now to win one of 
these valuable prizes. First Prize, $1,000; Second Prize, $500; 
Third Prize, $250; 10 Prizes, $10 each, $100; 26 Prizes, $5 
each, $130; 60 Prizes, $2 each, $120. Total, 99 Prizes, $2,100. 
Copyrighted 1934 by Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
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TO WIN AS MUCH AS $1000, JUST DO THIS 


1 Suggest a new name 
w for Wheat Hearts. 


2 Send in name on entry blank below be- 
8 fore midnight, Sunday, September 16. 





RULES: 1. After reading description of Contest and ‘‘How to Make up a Name,” fill out entry blank 
below. Sample names on this page (Golden Wheat, Wheat Nuts, etc.) are not eligible for any prize, 
but these words may be used in other combinations. 

2. Attach to entry blank the leaflet packed in every box of Wheat Hearts. If you enter more than 
one name, each must be accompanied by separate leaflet. 

3. Entries must be postmarked not later than midnight, Sunday, September 16th, 1934. 

&. Judges in this contest are: Miss Genevieve Callahan, Editor of Sunset Magazine; Professor 
Dwight E. Watkins, University of California; Miss Helen Webster, Editor of Woman’s Magazine 
of the Air, National Broadcasting Company. Awards will be made on merit, and contestants 
accept judges’ decisions as final. Neatness or fancy stationery will not influence the decisions. 
5. Only residents of Arizona, California, Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming 


are eligible for prizes. No person connected with Sperry Flour 


eligible for any prize. 


o. or any member of their families is 





6. Winners hereby 
permit use of the win- 
ning names and their 
own names and ad- 
dresses in adver- 
tising. Prize winners 
will be notified by 
mail and names will 
be announced in Mar- 
tha Meade’s_ broad- 
cast over NBC sta- 
tions Thursday, Sep- 
tember 27th, 9:30 
A.M. (P.S.T.). In the 
event of a tie, identi- 
cal prizes will be 
awarded. No entries 
returned. Sponsor re- 
serves the right to 
use or not to use the 
names awarded prizes. 





SPERRY FLOUR CO., San Francisco, California. K-9 





(Print your choice for new name here) 


I have printed on the line above the new name which I submit for Wheat 
Hearts, the cereal which tastes so good and is so rich in Vitamin B. My 
name and address to which prize should be sent, if I win, are printed 
below. I attach to this entry the leaflet* from a box of Wheat Hearts. 


Your Name 





Address 





Post Office State 





*A hand-drawn, colored facsimile of the Wheat Hearts brand will be 
accepted in lieu of leaflet. 
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Cpomary soil cleans easily from the new 
Mayflower Wall Papers which are a 
feature of model homes at the World’s Fair. 
They hang smoothly, wear wonderfully . . . 
and their Duofast colors have long-lasting 
charm. Name “Mayflower’’ on each selvage. 
Prices extremely low. Send now for colorful 
free book on room arrange- 
ment— then see your wall 
paper man. 


MAYFLOWER 
WALL PAPERS 







MAYFLOWER WALL PAPERS, 

Dept. S, Rogers Park Station, Chicago, lilinois ‘ 

Send, free, ‘Mayflower World's Fair Wall Papers.” : 
‘ 
J 


Name. 


H 
: Address 
State 


City - 
: © 1934, Mayflower Wall Papers j 














A staff of SUNSET experts is always glad 
to help you with your home building 
and decorating problems. Be sure to give 
as complete information as possible 
about your home or present room ar- 
rangements when you write us. 



















] PAINTED MY 
BREAKFAST NOOK 
FOR ONLY %180 
WITH FLEX 
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ND breakfast has become a jollier, 
happier meal now that | redec- 
orated my breakfast nook. Flex is so 
bright and colorful it transforms the 
grouchiest morning into 
a cheerful day. And Flex 
is easy to apply, quickly 
drying without unsightly 
ridges or brush marks. 
Truly, Flex gladdens the 
home. 


@ for unusual hints on 
modernizing YOUR home, 
send for the FREE booklet, 
“Home Decorating.” 









shape while being placed in position 
in the bottom of the kettle; weight 
them down with a plate to keep them 
covered with water, and to prevent their 
falling to pieces while boiling. The 
leaves, we were told, are even more 
worthy than spinach from the nutri- 
tionist’s viewpoint! Isn’t this a truly 
all-western idea to adopt? 


EGG BALLS FOR GARNISH 


Did you ever, when serving a vege- 
table salad, use egg balls to decorate 
the plate and add further interest? To 
make them, mix chopped or mashed 
hard-cooked eggs with just enough 
mayonnaise to bind them into a stiff 
paste; form into balls and roll them in 
minced parsley or green pepper. 


MUSTARD AND HORSERADISH 


Probably you have known about the 
smart touch of adding a teaspoonful of 
mustard to your favorite meat loaf 
recipe; but has it ever occurred to you 
to put in a bit of horseradish, too? 
Two or three tablespoonfuls will not be 
too much in a meat loaf that calls for 
two pounds of meat; and do try pour- 
ing half a cupful of catsup over the 
top of the loaf after you have it in the 
pan, but before baking. It’s a grand 
touch. 





GRATE THE CARROTS 


We use carrots at least twice as 
much in our menus now as we used to, 
and its seems to be entirely because of 
our recently acquired habit of grating 
them for practically all purposes. If 
you haven't ever baked grated carrots, 
merely adding a good-sized pat of 
butter and a sprinkling of salt and 
pepper, you have a treat coming; bake 
them in a covered casserole, about thirty 
to forty-five minutes, though they will 
not object to being left in the oven 
longer. If you like onion, mix a grated 
onion with the grated carrots prepared 
as above. 

You needn’t cook them in the oven 
if you are not baking something else 
at the same time; cook them on top of 
the stove, in a heavy skillet or saucepan, 
sort of a combination of frying and 
waterless cooking, you know. 

Everybody uses grated raw carrots 
with pineapple in gelatine salads, and 
with raisins or nuts or apples simply 












17 WOMEN WANT 
TO HIRE HER COOK 
“How I envy you that miracle of a 
cook,” they exclaim. While you can’t 
hire this cook, you can use her secret 
of success — plenty of A. 1. Sauce to 
spice a thousand dishes. 


Sprinkle A. 1. on steak to 
make it more succulent. 


























LL BETORy 
Add it to salad dressings, 
maot}] SOUDS, tomato juice, baked 
$ |$[ savee* beans. Free recipes with 
yt Al! every bottle tell you how 
i | geez | to achieve more stimulat- 
: ]-—~-|| ing flavor. 
i i FREE: Write Department G-9 
is for a free trial bottle. 
Ry ee G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 








HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


A. SAUCE 


A HEUBLEIN PRODUCT 

















mixed with mayonnaise ; but it was only 
a few days ago that I was served cab- 
bage salad which was made ever so 
much prettier by the inclusion of a 
small quantity of grated carrot. Maybe 
you have always done that, but I hadn’t. 
Speaking of salads, have you ever 
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added the beaten pulp of a very ripe 
banana to a cupful of mayonnaise or 
boiled dressing, for a fruit salad? 
Here is another nice summery idea 
that is equally good all winter: a cu- 





KITCHEN CABINET 
CONTRIBUTORS 


WILL YOU do us a 
favor? Will you, 
please, in submitting reci- 
pes to the Kitchen Cabinet, 
specify what brand of each 
ingredient you use in that 
particular recipe? Which 
baking powder, which 
shortening, which flavoring 
extract, and so on. It will 
help us tremendously in 
ourrecipe testing. See pages 
22: and 23 for announce- 
ment of regular monthly 
prize recipe contest. 
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cumber sauce made with evaporated 
milk, to serve with fish in place of the 
more usual tartar sauce. To make it, 
chill a small can of evaporated milk; 
pour half a cupful of the chilled milk 
into a cold bowl and whip until fairly 
stiff, then add two tablespoonfuls of 
vinegar and continue beating until very 
stiff (vinegar or lemon juice helps in 
the ye: ag process, you know). 
Have ready a medium-sized cucumber 
which you have pared and grated; fold 
this into the whipped milk, add salt 
and pepper to taste, put into a bowl and 
dash a little paprika on top. Serve with 
broiled or baked fish. 


HOWS AND WHYS OF COOKING 


Women who are interested in be- 
coming better cooks, and whose inquir- 
ing minds like to know not only how to 
do things but why one certain way of 
doing is better than other ways, will 
find the book, “Hows and Whys of 
Cooking,” by Evelyn G. Halliday and 
Isabel T. Noble, an answer to their 
unexpressed wishes. A revised, en- 
larged edition of this eminently prac- 
tical book has just been issued by the 
University of Chicago Press (price, 
$3). The new edition contains a chap- 
ter on Beef and one on Meal Planning, 
in addition to those on Vegetables, 
Muffins, Cakes, Biscuits, Pastry, Candy, 
and Ice Cream, which were included in 
the earlier edition. Numerous excellent 
photographs show graphically the re- 
sults of one method as compared with 
another — for example, the evils of 
over-stirring of muffin batter, resulting 
in holes or tunnels in the interior of 
the muffin and the formation of those 
knobby projections which are truly 
“earmarks” of the over-stirred muffin; 
the advantages of thorough stirring 
and light kneading of biscuit dough; 
the effects of rough handling and of 
incomplete combining of ingredients 
of angel cake, as compared with gentle 
but thorough combining. All these are 
shown and explained at length in the 
text. Every home economics teacher 
should surely have a copy of this book, 
and every homemaker who is interested 
in the scientific side of cookery will 
find it as interesting reading as a novel. 
“Hows and Whys of Cooking” may be 
ordered through the SUNsET Book De- 
partment at the price ($3) quoted above. 
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to remember that cut flowers last 
longer in dark-colored vases than they 
do in clear white glass containers. 
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FOR SUPPER? 





An old Southern custom... 
Aunt Jemima Pancakes for 





Aunt Jemima Pancake 
Flour in the red package— 
Aunt Jemima for Buck- 
wheats in the yellow. 


supper or breakfast 


@ Your guests will be delighted when you serve 
these light, tender pancakes with the real planta- 
tion flavor. Of course, you’ll make them with Aunt 
Jemima Pancake Flour, ready-mixed from Aunt 
Jemima’s original recipe. Just add a cup of milk 
(or water) to a cup of the flour, and bake! Aunt 
Jemima’s four flours—rice, rye, corn and wheat— 
gave her pancakes their special lightness and flavor. 


. And they’ll do the same for yours! Try this famous 


Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour today—for breakfast, 
luncheon or supper. The Quaker Oats Company. 


F R E E To get a trial size package of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour 
together with recipe leaflet, just fill out and mail the coupon below. The 
Quaker Oats Company, Dept. 7-12, 525 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


O Pancake sample O Buckwheat sample 


Name 





MI sence santa nti ahead 














NEW MAKE-UP 


FOR FALL 


BY BARBARA LENOX 


F ALL FASHIONS are showing new and important 
changes. Less makeup is being worn per face. There are 
new lines that change our silhouette, and colors that range 
from Chinese green to beet red. What an opportunity 
fashion gives us to dramatize ourselves! A new gown and 
a new make-up can heighten every little bit of charm about 
us, and subdue those defects of face and figure that we all 
have. Why not make sure that every new costume and 
every new beauty aid that we buy this fall will add charm 
to our personality rather than subtract from it? Does this 
seem like vanity? No, in these competitive times it seems 
more like common sense. After all, isn’t it almost tragic to 
spend money on make-up and clothing that makes us less 
attractive than we are? 




























How can we dramatize ourselves, and add charm? By al- 
lowing ourselves to take advantage of the new types of 
powder and rouge, new foundation garments, and improve- 
ments that are constantly being featured in every fashion 
item. Many women have a “‘dated’’ appearance because they 
become too contented or resigned with the way they look. 
They use the same shade of powder year after year, and 
they forget that the world changes its judgment of feminine 
beauty according to the modes of the moment. Another 
reason why we see uninteresting types is because some 
women have fixed ideas about beauty aids. They form strong 
opinions about their beauty habits, and unwittingly deny 
themselves the opportunity of experiment. Husbandly prej- 
udices make some women so conservative that they refuse 
to try mascara on their eyelashes, even though it would 
make them look silky, and twice as long. 

Then to some, the word make-up means only the applica- 
tion of powder and rouge. To others, make-up means the 
theatrical use of cosmetics. Neither is correct, and both have 
resulted in the wrong use of beauty aids. Too often we see 
on the same face cheeks with an orange-red rouge and lips 
with blue-red rouge, an effect creating a disharmony that 
throws our whole personality out of key. Make-up that 
flatters us on a sunny beach may do just the opposite with 
a fall costume, so it is a good idea to ensemble our appear- 
ance with each season. 

At every beauty counter there are helpful make-up charts, 
but even the best of these cannot do for you what the 
Hollywood studio method can do, and that is to find your 
own correct make-up by experiment. The formula for this 
is a good mirror, strong light, and several shades of powder, 
rouge and lipstick. From a beauty point of view this is not at 
all extravagant, as you may get an assortment of powders 
and rouges for the price of an average hat; and since every- 
one’s coloring is so varied, it is the (Continued on Page 46 


For a woman with brown hair, blue 
eyes, and fair skin, wearing a cos- 
tume of Aragon green, a prominent 
beauty manufacturer has suggested 
beige powder; a gay clear red lip- 
stick; rouge called medium; green 
eyeshadow ; brown eyebrow pencil and 
mascara and rouge nail polish 
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ID you ever catch a sudden, un- 

expected glimpse of a woman ina 

mirror—a woman with a face no longer 
young— 

And then discover it was Y O U ? 

Seeing ourselves as others see us is 
sometimes a devastating thing. And yet 
it should be a helpful experience. 

What every skin needs as it grows 
older is a new supply of the softening, 
moistening oils which make young skin 
supple, fine and fresh. It is largely the 
lack of these oils that causes skin to look 
old with harsh lines, loose folds, crepey 
texture, coarse pores, dryness, roughness. 

You can give your skin these necessary 
oils with just one complete cream— 
Frances Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. 

Ingram’s is complete in itself. It com- 
bines exactly the oils your skin needs to 
bring back the firm, fresh texture of 
young skin. 


rances LAGAMA mi\kweed Cr 
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sz. A complete cream, 





No expensive beauty |treatments, no 
other “special” creams are necessary. 
For this cream is a cleanser, a nourisher, 
a refiner, all-in-one! 

Thousands of women have discovered 
for themselves that Milkweed Cream 
will actually revive their skins. Many of 
Hollywood’s fairest stars will use no 
other to preserve the beauty of their skins. 





Try this complete, constructive cream 
on your skin. You'll be delighted with 
the marked improvement in a surpris- 
ingly short time. Frances Ingram, noted 
beauty adviser to women, will send you 
a week’s supply free and her treatment 
book dealing with various skin faults. 
Send coupon for both today. 
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( Here is a photo- 
micrograph of 
Athlete’s Foot 
fungi magnified 
ap proximately 





IKE the sinister spider plotting to trap 

the fly, the fungus that causes Athlete’s 

Foot spins a web in the pathway of its 
victims, 


On the bathroom floor, in the locker 
room at the club, on the diving board at 
the pool, wherever bare feet tread, it lurks 
in hiding. 

It first causes an itching redness in the 
flesh between the toes. Unless you heed 
this warning it will slowly bore its way 
into the skin, causing the toes to peel 
and crack and bringing you pain and 
great discomfort. 


Any one of these distress signals calls for 
the prompt application of Absorbine Jr. 
morning and night. How cooling, 
soothing and easing it feels to the irri- 
tated skin! How quick the relief, as its 
antiseptic and healing benefits accomplish 
their work! 


Don’t experiment with substitutes. 
Athlete’s Foot requires prompt and effi- 
cient treatment to keep it from spreading 
out of bounds. 

You can buy the genuine Absorbine Jr. 
at any druggist’s. $1.25 a bottle. Ask for 
it and make sure that you get the original. 
W. F. Young, Inc., 443 Lyman Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


Relieves sore muscles, muscular aches, bruises, 
sprains, sleeplessness, sunburn 








-Beautye 


only way of knowing whether a bronze- 
rose rouge and tea-rose powder will 
accent youth and charm in your face, 
or add years to it. Fortunately we now 
have rain-proof mascara, indelible lip- 
sticks, i | subtle shades of powders 
that can do almost magic things for 
your skin. A few years ago, it was 
fashionable to follow a bold poster 
technique in applying make-up, but 
now a delicate, subtle touch is smart. 
Beware this season of masquerading. 
The skin must look velvety without 
showing a trace of powder, lips ac- 
cented but without an oily, rouged ap- 
pearance. Everything harmonized, and 
the effect charming! 

Naturally, we must have a good 
foundation for our make-up, and that 
means a smooth, firm skin. Wrinkles 
which might have been tolerated in 
grandmother's day are looked upon as 
a record of neglect today, because we 
know that age marks are preventable. 
If your skin is marked by little sins of 
summer neglect, you will probably 
want to give yourself a series of facials. 
A good all-purpose cream will be use- 
ful, a lemon juice and almond meal 
pack will bleach tan and freckles, and 
a few hot oil treatments will restore 
luster to brittle, sunburned hair. Necks 
usually need attention after summer ex- 
posure, too. 

And don’t think that make-up stops 
at your face. It works mieetes for 
hands and arms and hair. Make-up for 
hair takes the form of vegetable rinses 
that add interesting high lights to it. 
A new way of arranging your hair will 
rejuvenate and refresh you, and make- 
up for hands and arms has endless 
possibilities for expressing individuality 
and charm. If you will cover every inch 
of your hands and arms with a powder 
base before applying powder, and use 
a warm shade of powder, you will get 
a much better effect than just white 
powder which always comes off on es- 
corts, and furniture, and your own 
clothing. Nails are always such fun be- 
cause we can do so many things with 
them: platinum tips, savage reds, or 
demure pinks; polish all over the nails, 
or just on the tips—anything is possible 
with nails. 

Did you ever wonder what men 
notice first about a woman’s appear- 
ance, or what men think of our make- 
up, our hats, teeth, and hair? Because 
this is still largely a man’s world, and 
because we naturally prefer to have 
men approve rather than disapprove of 
us, I have been sending out a question- 
naire to a group of men in the executive 
class, and their answers are not only 
interesting but helpful. Next month 
you shall hear all their opinions— 


WHY HAVE 
GRAY HAIR 


OR DANDRUFF? 


Marvelous, Positively Safe Liquid 
Works Like Magic! 


You, too, can have gloriously beautiful hair, free from GRAY 
and DANDRUFF. 

Don’t lose your job or social position due to these handicaps. 
Try the truly wonderful DOUBLE-ACTING liquid-Nourishine 
for Gray Hair and Dandruff. 

Nourishine is applied like a tonic—so easy to use. You get 
SAFE and POSITIVE results. Your hair will become soft, 
lustrous, with a natural appearing color that defies detection. 
Nourishine is absolutely non-injurious to hair or scalp—is 
positively beneficial. 

“Nourishine’s tonic-like qualities make it the BEST hair 
preparation,’’ every user enthusiastically says this about 
Nourishine. 

No matter what you have tried for gray hair or dandruff, 
forget past disappointments and try this absolutely different 
liquid. It is not greasy—does not rub off nor stain scalp or 
linen. The one liquid imparts any color. You can easily prove 
it best for gray hair and dandruff. Try Nourishine now! 

For better results use NOURISHINE SHAMPOO. Con- 
tains no acids that hinder the action of Nourishine. 

Write for our free booklet, “Home Care of the Hair.’’ Con- 
tains helpful hints on the home care of permanents, marcels, 
—_ dry scalp, describes coloring methods, etc. 

lourishine, $1.25; Shampoo, 50c, at drug and 
department stores or by mail, except in California, 
from NOURISHINE COMPANY, 939 S. Broad- A 
way, Los Angeles. 


NOURISHINE 2237 52° 
GRAY HAIR 
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Youthify YourFaceFoeFall 


Summer has harmed your skin . . . whether you know it 
or not. But you can repair this damage quickly, 
SURELY with just two simple steps: 
1. A five-minute DAILY cleansing and massage 
treatment with COLONIAL DAMES MASSAGE 
CREAM to gently remove toughened, sallow surface 
skin and reveal the gloriously clear and youthful skin 
beneath, which IT HELPS NATURE TO BUILD. 
2. COLONIAL DAMES BEAUTIFIER, ALWAYS 
as your powder base, to PROTECT, ENHANCE 
and PRESERVE this radiant new complexion re- 
vealed by the MASSAGE CREAM treatment. 
There is a trained COLONIAL DAMES ADVISOR at 
all the better stores—why not solve YOUR beauty 
problems this SENSIBLE way, with 
COLONIAL DAMES BEAUTY AIDS 
Indorsed by Barbara Lenox 


or write 
4652 Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood, California 


























Hay Fever e e Bronchitis 


Prominent medical authority now advises colleagues — 
“There is no distressing and disabling diseased condition 
more amenable to correct handling than asthma.” This coin- 
sides with our reports of thousands of cases. Revolutionary 
discovery of European physician — regarded as exceedingly important 
contribution to Materia Medica has worked wonders. No adrenalin. No 
dope. Combats toxic condition. Aitacks basic cause Nothing else like it. 
Write at once for amazing details. R. M. B. Laboratories, Inc., 
1138 Securities Building. Seattle, Washington. 





NOT A FRECKLE 
TO WORRY ABOUT 


45 Years Amazing Success Proves It 


Embarrassing freckles just fade natarally with DR. C. H. BERRY 
*“*FRECKLE OINTMENT,"* for 45 years the safe standard freckle 
remover. At your Draggist. Write for FREE BEAUTY Booklet. 
KREMOLA CO., Dept. Sun-9 
2975 So. Michigan, Chicago, ILL 














All the Family Should Use 


Caticura Taleum 


Ideal after Baby’s bath, to complete 
Mother’s toilet, after Father’s shave. 


Price 2Sc. Sample free. 
Address:“Cuticura,” Dept. 10K, Malden, Mass. 
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BLACK 
SHOE POLISH 


SANS, DYES ano SHINES 
BLACK SHOES 





BIXBY’S Jet-Oil cleans and 
dyes as it polishes. Fine for 
women’s and children’s kid 
shoes. All colors... only 15 
cents at all stores. 





OTHER BIXBY POLISHES 


ROYAL —self-shining black polish gives in- 
stant shines without rubbing. 

BLACK DYWE—turns light colored leathers 
(except suedes) to a jet black. 

SHU WITE—removes dirt and stains from 
white buck, canvas, suede and kid shoes. 
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DOORWAY OF 
HOSPITALITY” 


in the 
CENTER OF EVERYTHING TO SEE 
AND DO IN HOLLYWOOD 


Every convenience for your comfort, 
Food by a world-famous Caterer, 


$2.50 up, single $3.00 up, double 


VINE AT HOLLY WOOD BLVD. 
HOLLY WOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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Beauty-s 


things that annoy them, and things 
they like. It’s a grand beauty lesson! 

If you would like suggestions for 
your fall wardrobe, please feel free to 
write me about your individual prob- 
lem. A new Fall Style Bulletin is avail- 
able. You may have a copy for a 
stamped self-addressed pion Ad- 
dress your request to Barbara Lenox, 
SUNSET Magazine. 





By Pappy 


My boss says 1 have D.O. (doggy odor). Per- 
sonally 1 rather like it, but my boss says some- 
thing must be done about it. Can you suggest 
something?—Riff—Airdale. 


D.O. is sometimes caused by incor- 
rect care of the hair. Tell your boss to 
get a stripping comb, and go over your 
coat, until all the dead loose hair is re- 
moved. You will like this especially 
when he does your back. A bath with 
an antiseptic soap every two weeks will 
make you so odorless that your boss 
will probably let you get up on his bed. 


Lately I have had too many fleas, and find they 
are interrupting my sleep. Yesterday I slept only 
eighteen hours, and I really feel 1 must do some- 
thing about it.—Kiltie—Scotch Terrier. 


From all reports the flea season is 
pretty bad this year. Frequent baths 
with a good medicated soap will re- 
move most of them. The lathering 
should start at the head and work down- 
ward, for the reason that the flea, be- 
ing an intelligent beastie, hurriedly 
seeks high ground when a flood threat- 
ens. You should be rinsed with clear 
water, and rubbed dry with a towel, 
and positively no rolling in the dirt for 
at least an hour after the bath. 


1 have two bosses and a spot on my back. One 
of my bosses says it is mange, and the other says 
it's something else. What do you think?—Lassie— 
Just Dog. 


It is hard to say without seeing you 
whether you have mange or not, but 
probably it is moist eczema. Have you 
been eating potatoes or sweets? You 
should never touch them, but have in- 
stead a well-balanced diet of vegetables, 
meat, with perhaps barley, wheat and 
other vitamin foods mixed in. Tell 
your boss to play ball with you or take 
you for walks, so that you will have 
plenty of exercise. An antiseptic lotion 
will help to correct the spot. 
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GLEAM WITHOUT 
SCRUBBING.... 








SANI-FLUSH saves you 
all disagreeable scrubbing 
of toiltts. It removes 
stains and incrustations. It puri- 
fies the hidden trap which no other 
method can clean. Just follow di- 
rections on the can. 

The toilet will sparkle like new. 
No spots. No odors. Sani-Flush is 
not like ordinary cleansers. It is 
made to clean toilets. Sani-Flush 
cannot injure plumbing. 

It is also effective for cleaning 
automobile radiators. Sold at 
grocery, drug, and hardware 
stores, 25c. The Hygienic 
Products Co., Canton, Ohio. 








ACTUALLY ZA FLEAS 


instead of stupefying them 


Sold on a money-back guare ~ 
= antee to kill all the fleas or 
lice on your dog or cat. Also 
“‘flea- proofs’ your pet so 
m that other fleas and lide ion 
4 Off for days. Pulvex twice a 
: pon neeng hy A oad + 
never bothered by these 
ts. Harmless; non-irritat- GIVEN 
ing; Odorless. At A copy of “10 Tricks to 


bet shops and Teach Your Dog” with 
drug stores, 50c. every can of Pulvex . 











KILLS THEM OFF, 


» AND KEEPS THEM OFF 








REMINDER 


Don't forget that the California State Fair 
will be held at Sacramento from September 1 
to 10 this year. 




















You can hide the ugly picture 
wires by using 


MOORE 
Push-less Hangers 


4 Sizes. Cling snugly to walls. 
10c Packets. Ask your dealer. 
Moore Push-Pin Co., Philadelphia 
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hose little extras 
sold me 


on Shell ” 


“*‘A Shell attendant doesn’t stop at cleaning 
the windshield, he does the rear glass, and 
the headlights, too. 

‘‘And he often checks other special little 
needs for me without my asking. And best 
of all, I don’t have to say I’m in a hurry— 
all these Shell people move fast. 

**That’s why I prefer to go to Shell stations. 
I feel these people appreciate my business.”’ 





Have YOU sampled Shell station service lately? 


LS COURTESY CODE 


and more pleasant 





SHEL 


To make driving safer 





hout allowing water to over 


4, Fill radiotor yaa hose from touching cor 


ts; greet d keep 
rs are your gues’>s flow; an s 
ve panna treat them as such. headlights (whenever customer ha 
them an ai 5. Clean hea H sure they operate. 
hen dispensing gasoline, keep to time) and make , lean back 
2. When ni hand so you cannot pos: 6. Clean windshield on both — cle 
ny . e e t! 
sibly forget to replace it. windows as well. And work fas ers’ 
Make sure oil is at a safe level. Never 7. inflate tires it’s your job, not customers « 
3. ake su . d . h 7. 
ith hanes. ems 3 through 7. 
Tr i When customer is in an extra hurry, omit it 
NOTE — When 
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East portion of Taos Pueblo in New Mexico 


TRAVEL 
& Outdoor Life 


CONDUCTED BY 


SSS 4 Orb Santa Fé still basks 
Waly in the warm New Mexico 
=) sunshine as it has basked 
Mul since 1606, when Don Juan 
Onate founded his capital of 
the kingdom and provinces 
of Nuevo Mejico. Even be- 
fore the time of the Span- 
iards there were ruins of the 
ancient Indian pueblos in this region. 
It is these ruins and the present Indian 
pueblos that attract so many tourists to 
New Mexico every year. 

This ancient land that one writer de- 
scribes in three words, ‘Sun, Silence, 
Adobe—New Mexico!” is no longer 
difficult of access. A transcontinental 
rail line carries the traveler to the very 
gateway of this region, and an excel- 
lent motor car and courier service 
makes it possible for the tourist to see 
this region on short detours by motor. 
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HELGA IVERSEN 


Adequate hotels care for the 
tourist in modern luxury, 
and each excursion is some- 
thing of a private explora- 
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tion party. The all-expense 
motor-courier tours, usually 
made from Santa Fé to the 
outlying pueblos and reser- 
vations, include sightseeing, 
hotel, and meals, and such expenses for 
the entire tour, whether it be for one, 
two, or three days, or longer. 

The month of September is the be- 
ginning of the crisp, clear fall in New 
Mexico, and autumn harvesting starts 
at that time in the pueblos. October 
is one of the most brilliant months 
in the Southwest calendar, with mag- 
nificent colorings and high snows on 
the 10,000-foot peaks. In November 
the days are clear and warm; the 
nights crisp and sparkling. December 


Indians in San Ildefonso Pueblo, New Mexico 


is the month of Indian ceremonies, the 
‘“Noo’-pah-po” month of fires and 
ashes. September is likewise a festival 
month. The Fiesta is held at Santa Fé, 
the Corn Dance at Acoma, Harvest 
Dance at Zuni, the Pine dances in 
various pueblos. The Jicarilla Apache 
encampment at Horse or Stone Lake 
takes place during this month, and 
there is a Dance at Laguna and also 
the Taos Fiesta. Appropriate cere- 
monies are held each month through- 
out the year. (Continued on Page 50 
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certainly go 


by Greyhound” 


“So many people have told me lately about 
the delightful bus trips they have enjoyed, 
thar I feel I have really been missing some- 
thing. I never realized the development in 
this form of travel before . . . the frequency 
of your service—the comfort of your buses 
—the nice class of people who use them 
and the very low fares. Yes, you can make 
out a ticket for my fall trip north.” 


@ VACATIONS 


Greyhound was made to order for vacation 
travel. It serves more playgrounds, more 
national parks, more towns and cities than 
any other transportation company. 


NORTHWEST TOURS 


Greyhound’s Carefree Tours ... to the 
Northwest are worth looking into... Ask 
any Greyhound Agent about them. 


@ BUSINESS TRIPS 


You can make more frequent trips for less 
money and save many valuable hours, if 
you go by Greyhound Bus. 


@ SERVING THE NATION 


Greyhound serves America with over 
50,000 miles of scenic highway routes, 
through the most interesting countryside 
and the front yards of great cities. It takes 
you in comfort and for less cost. 








L.G. MARKEL, TRAFFIC MGR. 
Pacific Greyhound Lines 
Pine and Battery Sts. San Francisco, Calif. 


Please send me without obligation: 











ROMANTIC WESTERN HIGHWAYS .. (1 

CAREFREE TOURS IN THE NORTHWEST [1 

ACROSS AMERICA .., . . «0.6 « 

NN aia eshcesen ceases cctscconssacicontascacauunssecescconscosesovessioncictsoessaonicentss 

ADDRESS...... 

CITY ..... * 
s-9 








Travel and Outdoor Life 


(Continued from Page 49) 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

I am going to visit my daughter in the East, and 
Shall want to stop in Philadelphia, St. Louis and 
Denver returning. Shall want to be gone as long as 
the summer ticket will allow. Have been East by 4 
number of rail routes through the North and the 
Overland route. Have heard about a trip by train to 
New Orleans and from there by boat to New York. 
Do you have any information on this? Should ap- 
preciate your help.—S. R., Redlands, California. 

The trip you mention is one of the 
most interesting trips by rail to the East 
Coast and, unfortunately, one that is 
not nearly well enough known out here. 
The route takes you by train through 
Arizona and allows for the detour by 
motorcoach between Phoenix and Globe 
over the famous Apache Trail. A stop- 
over is permitted at El Paso and the 
round trip to the Carlsbad Caverns can 
be made in one day before proceeding 
to New Orleans. There you board one 
of the regular sea-going steamers for 
the six-day restful voyage to New York, 
along the Florida Coast and the Gulf 
of Mexico. You can return by rail di- 
rect to the Pacific Coast with stop- 
overs at the cities designated, at no ad- 
ditional cost in your ticket. Round trip 
summer rail fares have been in effect 
since May 15 and will be good until 
October 31, return limit. Literature has 
been sent to you on this interesting 
Sunset Route to the East. 


Exploring the 
Mother Lode 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 


I want to spend part of my vacation exploring 
the Mother Lode and should like to have all infor- 
mation you have concerning this part of the coun- 
try, including maps.—W. K., Walnut Creek, Cali- 
fornia. 


There is really not a great deal of 
literature available on the Mother Lode 
—one usually browses around and pokes 
into funny little ghost towns. Columbia 
is perhaps one of the most famous, and 
there are a few natives left who can tell 
you tall tales about Columbia in the 
Gold Rush days. The cabin of Mark 
Twain on Jackass Hill is still to be seen. 
The little town of Gold Hill was re- 
puted to be very rich, what with the 
bricks in the various buildings contain- 
ing gold. The buildings were forthwith 
torn down, the bricks crushed and the 
gold extracted. Consequently Gold Hill 
takes its place among the other ghost 
towns, and not a brick is left to tell the 
story. Jackson was one of the busiest 
and liveliest towns, and the story goes 
that a slice of bread sold for as much as 
two dollars in. the boom days. Sonora, 
still a thriving city, was one of the larg- 
est of the mining towns. Some natives 
will tell you there are gold deposits still 


to be found under the streets. Hang- 
town was quite famous for its big oak 
tree that dealt with outlaws via the sus- 
pension method. Grass Valley smacks 
of the history of Bret Harte, and the 
little town of Rough-and-Ready in Ne- 
vada was made famous by Mark Twain. 
The old hotel still stands. There are 
countless other little towns of historical 
interest in this region. We have one 
booklet that contains some interesting 
data which we have sent along to you. 


The Quaintness 
of Japan 


Most of us curious travelers are al- 
ways seeking new lands of adventure, 
but there are those who have been so 
completely enchanted with the beauties 
of Japan that they must return again 
and again. Japan casts a delightful 
spell. Where, in the entire world, are 
the inhabitants so beauty conscious as 
to catalogue their views as others cata- 
logue trips to the museum, art galleries, 
etc.? A village or pond or mountain, 
or even a district, is likely to have its 
“eight views.’’ Those of you who have 
visited Lake Biwa will recall the fa- 
mous “Eight Views of Biwa,” inspira- 
tion of artist and poet. On September 
23 of this year, when the full moon 
appears, people all over Japan enjoy 

sukimi, or moon-viewing. On this 
night offerings are made to the Moon 
Goddess, offerings of the seven flowers 
of autumn, rice dumplings, vegetables, 
and fruits. Poets meet to compete in 
the composition of poems inspired by 
the moon, and many go on moon- 
viewing excursions to scenic places 
where the moon can be enjoyed to best 
advantage. Yes, Japan will enchant you! 


Yellowstone 
Cut-Off 


‘Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 


Please send me a copy of the new touring map. 
Would like to inquire regarding the condition of 
the new cut-off (not sure of the name) between the 
Pacific Highway and Yellowstone National Park. I 
think it comes in at Redding.—C. B. S., Oakland, 
California. 


According to the latest reports the 
Yellowstone Cut-off is in good condi- 
tion throughout. From Redding the 
road goes to Alturas, California; Lake- 
view, Oregon; Burns, Ontario, and 
Boise, Idaho. Connections are made 
with Highway No. 30 to Pocatello, and 
from there follow the main highway to 
the West Yellowstone Entrance. The 
cut-off is at present oiled macadam for 
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Thru torrents of rain...thru raging blizzards...thru 
the mists of the night...thru mud and mire... over 
mountain grades...encountering every conceivable 
climatic and motoring condition... wet and dry... hot 
and cold... high and low...Torture Tests from Atlantic 
to Pacific...from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, 
predetermined the specifications for General Mobilgas. 


wth TETRAETHYL 


Companion to 


Mobiloil 


World’s Largest Selling Motor Oil 
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GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION A SOCONY-VACUUM COMPANY 
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WORLD-FAMOUS HOTEL... distinguished home 


Waldorf patrons prefer to stop there for many reasons. Its central location, at the 
heart of things. The sparkling gayety of social life that centers there. Above all, 
the private-home charm of all Waldorf rooms... the truly personalized services. 





THE WALDORF «ASTORIA 


PARK AVENUE + 49TH TO SOTH STREETS »- NEW YORK 

















CENTENARY OF MELBOURNE 
AND VICTORIA . . . 1934-1935 


A century has passed since John Batman 
pioneered his way upon a new continent. 
His settlement today is the gay city of 
Melbourne. 


This year Melbourne salutes its adventur- 
ous past, its sparkling present, its rich 


future . . . in a history-making six-month 
festival of sport and pageantry—beginning 
in October. 


These, and a thousand other memorable 
features — London-Melbourne Air Race, 
$75,000 in Prizes; Melbourne Cup Race, 
$50,000 Turf Classic; International Golf 
Tournament, $20,000 in Prizes; Prince 
Henry’s Dedication of Great War Shrine; 
World Assembly of Boy Scouts. 


Plan now for a fascinating cruise to the 
South Seas—or include Australia on your 
World Tour. The cost is LOW. 


WRITE! .. . for illustrated booklets 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 
TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


(Community, Non-Profit) 
Suite 407-H Sir Francis Drake Hotel 
San Francisco 

















Seasoned travelers prefer these 
¢: informal, friendly One-Class 
%° ships. “General” Liners direct 
from Portland to the Orient, 
P —with 100 miles of majestic 
' Columbia river scenery. All 
outside rooms with beds and 
famous mainland menus. 


Portland to Yokohama $172, Kobe $177, 
Shanghai $198, Hong Kong $215, Manila 
$215. Round-the-World tours $471-$599. 
Passengers may board ship at San Fran- 
cisco at a slight additional cost. 


NEXT SAILINGS 


General Pershing . . Sept. 25 
General Sherman . . Oct. 16 
General Lee..... Nov. 6 


General Liners 


FROM PORTLAND 
See your travel or railroad ticket agent 
for literature and full particulars, or write 
States Steamship Lines (Dept. 13) Portland, Ore. 
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the most part, with a short section of 
improved dirt road out of Burns. The 
highway is now open to through travel, 
and is a distance of 626 miles from 
Redding to Boise. Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park is open until October 15; 
the automobile entrance fee is $3.00. 


Flying Fish of 
Catalina Island 


Probably one of the greatest wonders 
of the world is seen each night in Cat- 
alina waters from the ‘Flying Fish” 
boats. These boats are equipped with 
bus-like seats; in front is a high-pow- 
ered searchlight which plays over the 
water as the boat moves along at a fair 
speed. North from Avalon, within 400 
to 500 feet of the shore, the flying fishes 
come to feed in the marine gardens at 
night. Attracted by the searchlight as it 
turns over the water, these fishes leap 
into the air by the thousands—and 
thousands is no exaggeration, because 
it seems at times that the entire sur- 
face of the water is lifted and is soar- 
ing away—a magnificent sight! In the 
intervals between watching the school 
of fishes the light from the boats is cast 
upon the mountainside, where the 
flashing eyes of hundreds of wild goats 
can be seen as the powerful beam of 
light plays upon them. 


Ferries on the 
Oregon Coast Highway 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Can you give me an idea as to the cost of cross- 
ing the ferries over the Oregon Coast Highway 
route to Astoria, Oregon?—T.A.L., Los Angeles, 
California. 

All the ferries on this route are free 
ferries. We have sent you a folder de- 
scriptive of the Oregon Coast High- 
way, and schedules of the ferry services. 


Going 
Camping? 


One reader in the Northwest who 
likes the out-of-doors sends along his 
suggestions for a “Readiness Kit.” 
Having spent a great deal of time in the 
out-of-doors, he is an authority on what 
is and is not essential. Among the more 
important items for a ‘Readiness Kit” 
he lists: ‘‘A good supply of films; old- 
fashioned field glasses are more effec- 
tive for all around sight than binocu- 
lars; a small magnifying glass and a 
well stocked first aid kit—you may 
never need it, but if you do the chances 
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are you will need it badly. A small axe, 
compass, and flashlight are easy to pack. 
A waterproof match safe means a sure 
fire. We carry a special kink that will 
make the fire blaze no matter how damp 
the kindling. We use several pieces of 
tightly rolled and tied newspapers, 
about the size of a flashlight, which 
have been dipped in melted paraffin. 
Our kit includes a library of a bird 
book, a tree guide, a flower guide, and a 
Boy Scout Manual. The kit represents 
an investment of only a few dollars but 
pays handsome dividends in pleasure, 
education and a sense of safety.—A.G.., 
Tacoma, Washington.” 


Attend the 
Floating University 


You needn't be a college professor 
or student to join this university world 
cruise, which sails from New York, 
westbound, including Havana, Hawaii, 
the Orient, Dutch East Indies, Medi- 
terranean ports, and Europe (sixty ports 
and thirty-four countries). The boat 
leaves New York October 4, San Fran- 
cisco October 26, to return to New 
York May 21 of next year. College 
students may earn necessary credits on 
this cruise, and the free-lancer can take 
various courses being offered. The eight 
months’ cruise will cost $1,750 first 
class on a beautiful cruise ship. Shore 
excursions will be about $600 addi- 

‘tional. Write for a descriptive folder. 


To Scotland 
with Jane C. Higbie 


Come with me, travelers all, this 
vacation season; those whose feet seek 
new paths of adventure, those who in 
memory will walk again familiar trails, 
and those who, perforce, must go ‘‘arm- 
chair traveling,” with Scott’s “Lady of 
the Lake’”’ upon their knees. 

We are off to Scotland’s fairyland— 
the Trossachs (the Bristled Land), one 
of the most charming, romantic and 
contradictory spots in all the world. 

In a day’s journey we may leave Cal- 
endar, where artist-friends ate busy 
with brush and easel, taking our lei- 
surely, picturesque way along the shore 
of Lake ’Vennachar, over the Brig o’ 
Turk into the very heart of the Tros- 
sachs. Round the road’s bend lies Loch 
Ackray, a peaceful, silver sheet of water, 
wooded to its very edge; above it, 
tucked into the mouth of a deep and 
shady glen, appear the splendid spires 
of a most imposing hotel—Scottish 
Baronial in character, sturdy, dignified, 
and hospitable. (Continued on Page 54 
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Stopover in Honolulu. . . Japan, China, the Philip- 
pines, Singapore . . . Alexandria . . . Genoa. President Liners allow you to stopover in 
any or all of the 14 countries in their Round the World itinerary. Visit ashore, or make side- 
trips...then continue on the next or another of these liners that sail every week from 
San Francisco and Los Angeles via Hawaii and the Sunshine Route (or via the Short Route 
from Seattle) to the Orient . . . and on, fortnightly from Manila, Round the World. 

Actually, you may circle the globe in no more than 110 days (85 days if you cross America 
by train). Or you may take the full two years to which your ticket entitles you, traveling as 


freely, almost, as if you traveled on a private yacht. 


ROUND me WORLD 


$933 


FIRST CLASS 





Quaint little sampans and other native craft dot Hongkong harbor 


President Liners are big, smooth sailing liners, luxurious and gay . . . favorites with 
travelers everywhere. Your stateroom will be outside (every one is), large and airy... with 
deep-springed modern beds. Menus are excellent and varied by good things from all the 
21 ports these liners touch, public rooms are ample, decks spacious... and every President 
Liner has an outdoor swimming pool. 

Your own travel agent, or any of our offices will be glad to tell you ail about the President 
Liners, stopover costs and expenses for sidetrips. And they’Il be happy to tell you too of other 
President Liner trips...to New York via the Panama Canal and Havana, and to the Orient 
and back—all with stopovers of your own choosing. 

Offices of the Dollar Steamship Lines are located: Fourth at University, Seattle; 1021 Pacific 
Ave., Tacoma; 634 S. W. Broadway, Portland; 311 California Street, San Francisco; 426 Thir- 
teenth Street, Oakland; 514 W. Sixth Street, Los Angeles; Broadway Pier, San Diego. 


DOLLAR 


STEAMSHIP LINES 








SUMMER GARDEN 
(Air-Cooled) 


OF THE 


ROOSEVELT 


Reggie Childs and his orchestra 
play sweet and haunting music 
in an atmosphere of refreshing 
gaiety. A remarkable scenic dis- 
play of Niagara Falls completes 
the illusion of a Manhattan 
"Maid of the Mist.” You will enjoy 
an evening at the air-cooled 
Summer Garden. 
Dinner 7 to 9:30 P. M... . $2.00 
Supper 10:30 to closing . . . $1.50 
No Cover Charge 

Have you discovered New York 
as a Summer Resort? Since the 
revision of rates, one can stop at 
the Roosevelt for a minimum of 
$4 single and $6 double. Write for 
special arrangements for groups 
or individuals by week or for 
week-ends. 


The 
ROOSEVELT 


Bernam G. Hines,. Manager 


Madison Ave. and 45 St. NEW YORK 
A UNITED HOTEL 
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We follow a winding road, getting 
now and then a glimpse of highland 
scenery—of rugged mounds, gray rocks, 
shaggy oaks, and shining leaves of 
birch. Here’s a tiny shepherd's hut, 
stone-walled and thatched-roofed. In 
the distance, against the foot of a dark, 
frowning mountain, a grizzled shep- 
herd and his faithful dog are herding 
sheep. 

Soon lovely Loch Katrine smiles, at 
the foot of forbidding granite hills, 
fringed in a purple haze of heather and 
edged with shady glens of gorse and 
bracken. A wooded green island ap- 
pears as an emerald gem in the silver 
setting of the quiet water. Little is said 
of Loch Katrine but it is one of the 
beauty spots of this enchanting land; 
and the small steamer only too soon 
passes Ellen’s Isle, the Silver Strand, 
and noses into the pier at Stronach- 
lachar. 

Wonder of wonders! Here we find a 
coach and four—a real tally-ho—and 
we scramble up to the seat on top, pre- 
pared to enjoy a new experience. No 
motor cars are allowed in this romantic, 
magic region. 

With a blast from the horn, off we 
go! Over wild, bleak, and rugged ridges 
the road winds. A sturdy youth clings 
to a small seat on the rear of the coach 
to operate the rough brake, on the steep 
pitches. Finally we arrive at Inversnaid 
at the head of beautiful and storied 
Loch Lomond. 

Did you ever sit before a bright open 
fire, after tramping over a wind-swept 
Scottish moor, or descending from the 
high seat of a tally-ho into the swirl of 
a real Scotch mist, to be welcomed to a 
table of melting, tender hot scones, 
with country butter and a fragrant, 
steaming cup of tea? This we find at In- 
versnaid and feel we should like to stay 
forever. But here is Loch Lomond, 
Queen of Scottish Lakes, and above, 
emerging from the lifting mist, Ben 
Lomond and the other mountains. 
Green islands dot the lower part of the 
lake and beauty is everywhere. The 
small steamer makes scarcely a disturb- 
ing ripple, as we picture in the lovely 
lake’s reflection a land of bleak moor 
and dark mountains, lush glens of 
bracken, hills of heather, and shining 
water. Here dwell a sturdy, frugal, 
kindly people, of simple living, peace- 
ful days, and strong convictions. Here 
is country where a bowl of “parrich” 
eaten with a horn spoon spells content- 
ment, and a gnarled hand laid gently 
upon the head of a faithful shepherd 
dog wakens a glance of devotion that 
only a simple, kindly honesty can win. 
Here shines the very soul of ‘Bonnie 
Scotland.” 








Via Panama... Direct from the 
Pacific to Central America, the Canal 
and Havre. A 10,000 mile thrill—25 
glorious days. Sailing every other week. 


Via New York. ee De Luxe and 
Cabin Service from New York to Eng- 
land and France. 


Your local travel agent or 


French Line 


SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
LOS ANGELES - VANCOUVER 















Watch for the October SUNSET and its 


notes on week-end trips from western 


cities. There are grand suggestions for 


you who enjoy Re-Discovering the West! 











GET HYSTERICAL! 







Send for yours now. 
HYSTERICAL MAP CO. 209 Seneca St., Seattle, Wash. 





See, laugh, mount, frame, mail the new, original, 
crazy, funny Hysterical Maps of RAINIER 
NATIONALPARK, PUGETSOUNDCOUN- 

TRY, YELLOWSTONE PARK. Twentyinches 
: square. Processed in four oil colors 
onkraft paper. The three, post paid, 
for $1... bill or money order. 














OVERLOOKING 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Comfortable rooms: 
hospitable service 
...excellent cuisine 


FOUR MINUTES FROM 
SHOPS AND THEATRES 


MARK HOPKINS 


AND 


THE FAIRMONT 
HOTELS 


TARIFF FROM 4.00 A DAY 
$3.50 AT THE FAIRMONT 


GEO. D. SMITH - GEN. MANAGER 
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SIGNALS 
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a layer of pulverized manure—compost preferred—about 
one inch deep. Over this, place an inch of the very best soil 
in your pe if you Jon’ have really good soil, buy 
some from the nursery. Rake the area, or if in a seed box, 
tamp it down, making the surface smooth; next soak down 
the bed several times. When a clump of soil crushes easily 
in your hand and falls almost as freely as a handful of sand, 
it is just right to receive the seed. 





Even though you failed to have success with pansies 
this past year, try again, this time doing it the SUNSET way. 
By sowing the seed this month, you may have blooms at 
the first sign of spring, and with each successive day new 
buds will open to gladden the garden. Pansies cannot stand 
heat, and so in interior gardens they should be generously 


Seed may be broadcast or sown in drills—most growers 
prefer drills. After the seeds are placed on top, cover them 
as lightly as possible with good soil or sand, mixed with an 
equal quantity of pulverized peat moss. Cover the surface 
with muslin or light weight burlap and then water over all 
with a light spray. Keep the bed moist at all times, but not 


soaking wet, for this will cause the 
seedlings to damp off. Just as soon as 
the plants begin to come through, re- 
move the muslin or burlap and sift 
over the bed a very thin layer of peat 
moss in order to avoid damping off. 
The watering of the seed bed after 
the covering has been placed on 
them, and the covering of the bed 
with peat moss after it has been re- 


enjoyed throughout the spring 
and early summer; then when 
the sun gets hot pull them out, 
replacing them with annuals 
such as zinnias, larkspur, snap- 
dragons or phlox. I know a gar- 
dener who pulls out first-year 
ane each July and replaces the 
ed with asters, seeds of which 


Stop watering semi-hardy 
‘1 shrubs and trees; also with- 
y hold quick-acting fertilizers 
G from them. At this time of 
year such plant growth 
j must not be speeded up— 
y that is, unless you want the 
\ VY tender green growth to get 


























had been sown about two 
months earlier. Then when the 
asters are through blooming, the 
ground is dug and fertilized with manure and bonemeal, 
and August or September-sown pansies are ready to set out. 
In this manner, this part in his garden is always a genuine 
treat. In coastal ae 8 however, pansies may be carried 
over for a eh year, provided runners 
are pinched back and the plants fed. 
When buying pansy seed, get the best 
that your money will purchase. As we. 
have said before, it takes just as much 
time, water, and energy to make seeds of 
inferior strains grow as seeds of giant- 
sized pansies. The following directions 
apply for sowing seed in the open 
ground, but they may also be followed in 
sowing in flats. In hot, dry locations it is 
better to use boxes, so that plants may easily be moved to 
the coolest part of the garden should a late heat wave occur. 
Have the soil in which you sow the seed very clean, and 
pulverized to a depth of at least five inches; in the open 
ground, ten inches is better. On the surface, spread evenly 
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pinched next winter] 


moved, will keep the seedlings sufhi- 
ciently moist without heavy soakings, 
for seedlings should be watered very sparingly. More plants 
are lost in the seedling stage than in any other period of 
their growth, and it is usually due to improper amounts of 
water—either too much or not enough. Where the tempera- 
ture drops below freezing in 
December, fall-grown -plants 
may be wintered over in a 
cold frame or should receive 
other protection. Move them 
to the garden as early as pos- 
sible and you will be sur- 
prised how early they com- 
mence to bloom. 

In mild-wintered locations, 
it is a good idea to have a 
flat of pansies on hand when you set out your bulbs. Plant 
both out at the same time so that you will not have to mark 
the exact location of each bulb to avoid setting a plant 
directly on top of it. Below are described a few, not new 
but entirely too uncommon, (Continued on Page 56 


Go aheadl Order your 
bulbs for fall planting] 
Make that new lawn! Plant 
your perennial seeds for 
next year’s bloom! Clean 
up the garden! Move along, 
don’t stop garden trafficl 
You can’t park now, even 
if summer is overl 
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for flowers inthe 





Right now is the time to 
start planning for that thrill- 
ing burst of color in your 
early spring garden! 


Tulips - Daffodils -Hyacinths 
- Narcissus - all are included 
in the complete list of bulbs 
in the Ferry-Morse Fall 
Planting Catalog. 
























You will also find sugges- 
tions on seeds to be planted 
this fall for early spring 
blossoms. Among them are 
GENEVA GIANT PANSIES, WIN- 
TER FLOWERING STOCKS, and 
four new varieties of world- 
famous MORSE’S SWEET PEAS. 


Remember, most bulbs and 
seeds look alike. For your 
rotection, insist on Ferry- 
ome proven quality. Send 
for Fall Planting Catalog. 


FERRY-MORSE SEED CO. 
500 Paul Avenue + San Francisco 


















HUNTINGTON IDEAL 
BARBECUE POT 

















Why build it permanently when you can barbecue 
with safety in the patio or garden? 


CLEAN—PORTABLE—SAFE—ECONOMICAL 
GRILLS MEAT TO A QUEEN'S TASTE 
Why is Charcoal-Broiled Meat so Much Better? 


Write for Information. 


J. M. HUNTINGTON IRON WORKS 


LA CANADA CALIFORNIA 














SPECIAL 


POSTPAID 
OFFERS 


PLANT NOW— 


AUTUMN FLOWERING CRO- 
CUSESSPECIOSUS,ZONATUS 
15 for 85¢ 100 for $3.00 


BUY NOW— 


100 GIANT DARWIN TULIPS: 10 separate colors, $4.00 
or Rainbow Mixture, $3.25. 

25 HYACINTHS, $2.20; 50 MULTIPLYING DAFFO- 
DILS, $1.45. 

CROCUSES, GRAPE HYACINTHS, DUTCH IRIS, 
CHIONODOXA, or SCILLAS, $1.80 per 100. 





STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS, Inc. 
Box 20 Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 





FREE Giratoc ‘ot "stasser’s Holland Bulbs. 











Garden Notes by Marie Olsson 


(Continued from Page 55) 


perennials which may be sown in this 
same manner as you sow your pansy seed. 


WHEN TO PLANT ROSES 


Although November to April are 
the big rose-planting months in many 
parts of California, they should be 
planted as early in the autumn as pos- 
sible in the Northwest, according to 
Mr. James Stanyon, head gardener of 
Point Defiance Park in Tacoma. The 
advantage of this is that the ground 
still retains some of the summer 
warmth, thus enabling the bushes to 
become well established before the 
coming of winter frosts. As soon as 
plants arrive from the nursery, exam- 
ine the roots carefully and cut out 
damaged portions. Preserve all the 
fibrous roots, but cut back to six inches 
from their starting point all long and 
thick ones. If the branches or shoots 
are shriveled, it is wise to bury the 
whole plant under six inches of soil 
for a days. Should the bark or 
thorns show traces of mildew, it is a 
good plan to immerse the branches in 
a solution of one ounce of /iver of sul- 
phur to a gallon of water. 


PLANT THESE PERENNIALS NOW 


As an herb, feverfew has been 
tucked away in cottage gardens for 
centuries, its only excuse for existing 
being the fever-reducing tea which is 
concocted from its stems and foliage. 
And then, some curious gardener must 
have brought it to the flower border 
and started its climb on the steps to- 
ward popularity. Today, it is a charm- 
ing favorite all over Sunset Land, 
where it grows generously and blooms 
happily all through the summer. Its 
tiny, double white flowers with deep 
yellow centers lend a graceful air to 
the garden or table bouquet. If you are 
not in favor of this perennial, it is 
probably because of its strong rather 
unpleasant-at-first odor. 

Not so well known but very beauti- 
ful, due to its bright orange scarlet to 
soft salmon pink colored flowers, is 
the lychnis. This hardy perennial—and 
when we say hardy we mean it will 
grow almost anywhere—grows about 
three feet tall and the flowers are 
borne in clusters at the top. When we 
visited the Linden Garden Club the 
other day (located in the Sacramento 
Valley), Miss Nova Beecher exhibited 
a most exquisite arrangement of Lyn- 
chis chalcedonica, with bright scarlet 
flowers. These, planted together, in 
combination with single and double 
white shasta daisies, would make a 


charming tall flower border against a 
fence or against your house bordering 
the driveway. 

Better known should be the pent- 
stemon, Blue Gem, which is delightful 
for the rock garden. Although this 
grows to a height of only one foot, it 
is not recommended for the front of a 
flower border due to its tendency to 
fall forward. In the rock garden, how- 
ever, its trailing habit makes it wel- 
come. The flowers of Blue Gem are 
brighter than the blossoms of Blue 
Bedder, another popular rock garden 
perennial. 

Very exciting is the Chelone barba- 
tus hybrida praecox, a hardy border 
— It is a relative of the popu- 
at pentstemon. The tube of the flower 
is smaller, however, and the stems 
have the appearance of being taller 
since the P< is narrower. The flow- 
ers of this variety vary from pink to 
cerise and stand about three feet tall. 


SPEAKING OF SOWING SEEDS 


Snapdragons more than four feet 
tall, in glorious colorings, are a tri- 
umph in the hot valley garden of Mrs. 
H. G. Hull of Wasco, California. Mrs. 
Hull raises these lovely flowers in 
groups, for she says they are gregari- 
ous, just as peers and when planted 
close shade each other on hot days. 
Seeds of this annual are sown in Sep- 
tember and the young plants set out in 
October. They must be kept moist un- 
til December, for although they ap- 
parently make little growth during 
this period, their strong root system is 
being formed, and in early spring they 
literally burst into bloom. They should 
be heavily fertilized with well-rotted 
manure while the weather is cool. 
When hot days come, the fertilizer is 
withheld. 


DON’T MISS THESE FLOWER SHOWS 


The annual Flower Show, held in 
conjunction with the combined Los 
Angeles, Riverside, and Orange County 
Fairs, is scheduled from September 15 
to 30 at Pomona, California. The 
flower exhibit will be the largest in 
the history of these fairs. 

One of the finest flower shows .in 
the West is the California Flower Fes- 
tival, which has heretofore been held 
in San Leandro. This year, however, 
the Exposition Building in Oakland 
will be its setting. The dates are Sep- 
tember 15 to 19. Merrit A. Vinson is 
general manager of the show and 
Thomas D. Church the landscape ar- 
chitect. 
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How to Build a Beautiful Lawn 


Aside from rich bottom lands our soils con- 
sist mostly of either sand, clay or volcanic ash 
—or mixtures of these three in varying de- 
grees. None of these soils is very Pri sa to 
plant growth when left in their original con- 
dition. Yet all of them are rich in the basic 
materials which promote good growth /f and 
when you supply the necessary organic matter 
or humus to supplement the natural mineral 
content. The basic need of our soil then is a 
liberal quantity of German Peat Moss, for this 
material is the source of more organic matter— 
humus—than anything else you can use. 


OUR RECIPE FOR MAKING A GOOD LAWN 

1st—Spread one bale of German Peat Moss* 
evenly over each 200 square feet of area, 
after you have ascertained that the spot is 
properly drained. 

2nd—Mix this peat moss thoroughly into the 
soil, spading the ground 8 to 10 inches deep 
and thoroughly incorporating every bit of 
the peat moss into the soil, breaking it up 
as you fork or dig. 

3rd—Spread 5 pounds of good lawn fertilizer 
to each 100 square feet and rake it into 
the top inch or so of soil. 

4th—Sow one pound of best lawn seed to each 
200 square feet of area. 

5th—Roll ground lightly. 

6th—Keep constantly moist with misty spray 
until all seeds germinate. 
Fall-made lawns thrive better than those 

made in the Spring. Start now. 


FREE SOIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
We maintain a service department for the 
exclusive purpose of giving information you 
may need about garden soil. If you follow these 
instructions, or send for our detailed instruc- 
tion sheet, your lawn will require less water, 
and be far lone. Send us your soil problems. 
Address, Peat Import Corp., General Delivery, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Portland 
or San Diego. *Look for any of the following 
brand names when you purchase. Your dealer 
sells one of these brands because he knows it 
will give the best results. G P M—Star—Light- 
house — Purity — Imperial —Sunset— Arrow — 
Puritan—Gro-peat—Marine—Lillv’s, 
Advertisement 












FOR FALL PLANTING 
48 FAMOUS GIANT $3 00 
TRUMPET DAFFODILS . 

Sent postpaid one dozen each: King Alfred (deep 
golden yellow), Tresserve (enormous lighter yel- 
low), Mme. de Graaff (white daffodil), Spring 

Glory (yellow and white). 

Send for illustrated catalog of choice Oregon 
grown Tulips, Daffodils, Lilies, Small Bulbs, ete. 
Low Prices. 

Dept. D. 1759 FRANKLIN BLVD., EUGENE, ORE. 


CONLEYS BLOSSOM FARM 


| | | AT LAST — FIRST TIME TO THE PUBLIC — we 





offer the SENSATION STRAIN of RUST PROOF 
SNAPDRAGON seed—packet approx. 500 seeds 
50c also SCARLET GLEAM double sweet scented 
nasturtium packet doz. seeds 25¢ 3 doz. 50¢ 

Pacific Seed Co.’s specials HAVE TO BE GOOD 


PACIFIC SEED CO. LONG BEACH CALIF. 






















DEHYDRATED 


ARKELP 
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Supplies Mineral deficiency frequently 
° causes serious disorders. Safe- 
Minerals guard your health with 
Your PARKELP, prepared by exclu- 
sive processes. PARKELP is 

Body not — — wr — 
on the original on sale at a 

Needs drug and health food stores. 
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for the 
Interior Valleys 


Grarpeners in the Interior Valleys 
usually find September their busiest 
planting month so far as permanent 
plants such as shrubs and trees are con- 
cerned. It is better to start them now so 
that when the hot weather comes, they 
will have made sufficient root growth to 
carry them over their first trying year. 
If you wait until early spring a good 
deal more care will be necessary to 
coax them through dry and hot weeks 
and months. 

The berried shrubs do better in the 
hot valleys than they do in more mod- 
erate climates. They have more berries, 
the berries are more brilliant in color, 
and they stay on longer, which may be 
due to the absence of Pacific Ocean 
fog. Cotoneaster francheti, harroviana, 
and pannosa, as well as all of the pros- 
trate cotoneasters, are very good. Ber- 
beris darwini, grown in partial shade, 
and all of the pyracanthas, will repay 
you for planting them. Top-prune 
them frequently to encourage new 
growth and keep the plant young. 

A graceful fill-in shrub for the front 
of your valley home is the dwarf 
pomegranate, with orange flowers in 
summer followed by red fruits in the 
fall. This dwarf one never grows taller 
than two feet. The foliage is graceful 
and of the most refreshing shade of 
green. The tall flowering pomegranate 
is a fine specimen shrub in gardens all 
over the West. In June we saw, in the 
garden of Mrs. Charles Segerstrom of 
Sonora, specimens about ten feet tall, 
which were literally hidden by beauti- 
ful orange flowers. 

Margaret Redington Reid, who gar- 
dens in the San Joaquin Valley, says 
that linaria, or baby snapdragons, as 
some gardeners call them, are delight- 
ful flowers for spring. Dainty in lav- 
ender, pink, al yellow tones, they 
come A thickly, covering the bare 
flower beds with beauty until later 


flowers are ready to bloom, then dying 
down until the next spring. The seed 
should be raked into the beds in fall, 
and after its first blooming it will sow 
itself, coming back each spring to glad- 
den the gardener. 





to remember 
that orange or 
lemon blos- 
soms will re- 
main fresh for 
many days if 
the stems are 
stuck into a 
meee, §=6osmall orange 
and the oranges and stem bases then 

















waxed. Fine for mailing blossoms. 
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EXHIBITION HYACINTHS—Fifteen beautiful named varie- 
ties in Reds, Pinks, Blues, Yellows and Whites. Your selection 

10c each, $1.00 doz., $8.00 per 100, postpaid 
Special Hyacinth Collection, postpaid (One $1 45 
each of the fifteen prize winners) ........ s 

EXTRA SPECIAL! Giant Trumpet Daffodils— 

Including many of the newest varieties in a won- 
derful mixture. 50c doz., $3.50 per 100, postpaid 
SUNSET TULIP ASSORTMENT—Five each of seven separate 
colors. Giant Darwin Tulips, Scarlet, Dark Red, Pink, Rose, 
Maroon, Lavender and Yellow. Each in a separate $1 75 
package. The thirty-five bulbs, postpaid for........ e 
SWEET-SCENTED FREESIAS—Pure white. 25c¢ doz. $1.50 
per 100, postpaid. Rainbow Mixed Colors, 40c doz., $3.00 per 100. 
GIANT EXHIBITION RANUNCULUS—In a wonderful range 
of bright colors. 50c doz., $3.50 per 100, postpaid. 
GORGEOUS ANEMONES—Admired by everyone. Superfine 
mixed. 50c doz., $3.50 per 100, postpaid. 
OUR SPECIAL SPENCER SWEET PEA COLLECTION— 
Eight beautiful shades, each in a separate package. 50 
Special for the eight packages. Postpaid.............. Cc 
NEW RUSTPROOF SNAPDRAGONS—Bronze shades, Pure 
White, Crimson, Pink Shades, Yellow, or mixed $1 
all colors. Seeds Pkt. 25c or 5 for............. 
NEW DOUBLE SWEET SCENTED NASTURTIUM 
SEEDS—Scarlet Gieam, Pkt., 25c. Gleam Hybrids (all colors 
mixed), Pkt., 25c. Golden Gleam, Pkt. 10c. 

SEND CHECK, STAMPS OR MONEY ORDER 
WRITE FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


SUNSET SEED & NURSERY CO. 


1720 Ocean Ave. — Phone RAndolph 4099 — San Francisco 























If they could talk—your flowers and shrubs and eve 

blade of browning grass would say: “Water is good; 
we need it steadily. But it is no actual substitute for 
real food. We need nourishment. That we may be gay 
and green and flourishing you must put heck in the 
soil the elements we take out in growth.” So—comes 


CALA-BONE 


(AMMONIATED) 


to supply nourishment that lasts. Easy and inexpensive 
to apply, it quickens bacterial action. It is pure, odor- 
less, and can be used safely—this month as well as 
any other. 

Ask your seed or fertilizer dealer. 


Pacific Bone Coal & Fertilizing Co. 
Subsidiary of Consolidated Chemical Industries Inc. 
405 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
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As we thumb back through the pages of this 
September SUNSET, we find much of the 
Present and the Future, but little of the Past. 
That might be all right for some magazines, 
but not for SUNSET. Here in the West our 
Past is precious: we must weave it always into 
our Present and our Future. Let us, then, in 
these remaining paragraphs give a thought to 
some of our early western magazines; let us 
reflect a little on what people read in the good 
old days. 


Most of us think of Overland Monthly as 
being our first western magazine, but, believe 
it or not, there were five magazines in the Bay 
Region alone before the Overland made its 
appearance on the literary horizon in 1868. 
First came The Golden Era, a cross between a 
literary newspaper and a magazine, started in 
1852. It lasted thirty years and then was killed, 
so the cynics say, by the schoolgirl essays of 
its lady contributors. Following The Golden 
Era was The Pioneer Magazine (1854). 
Twelve excellent numbers of this magazine 
had been printed when Ferdinand Ewer, the 
editor, decided to become a clergyman, and 
that was the end of that! 


Next came Hutchings’ Illustrated California 
Magazine in 1858, a publication devoted to 
describing our newly discovered Yosemite 
(then spelled Yo Semite). Mr. Hutchings 
printed his unusual pamphlet until 1861 and 
then discontinued it because his contributors 
did not write with sufficient local coloring. 
That same year, 1858, saw another western 
magazine come to light. It was The Hesperian, 
edited by Mrs. F. H. Day, a magazine man- 
aged entirely by women. In 1862, however, 
word went out that “like her nice little maga- 
zine, Mrs. Day was dead.” After the death of 
Mrs. Day and her Hesperian there was The 
Californian (1864-1867), the magazine that 
“lived to be three years old and has never 
died.”’ Mark Twain, Bret Harte, Charles War- 
ren Stoddard, Ina Coolbrith all dipped their 
pens into the same ink pot to make The Cali- 
fornian. Out of it grew Overland Monthly. 


By 1868, you will remember, the rail- 
road tying together the East and the West 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 
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had been started. The West was growing up 
and was demanding a strictly literary maga- 
zine. Publisher John H. Carmany gave it to 
them in Overland Monthly. With Bret Harte 
as editor and with Ina Coolbrith the power 
behind the throne, Overland attracted Edward 
Sill, Charles Warren Stoddard, o 9" Miller, 
Mark Twain and other writers of the Sage- 
brush School, with a result that it became more 
than a western magazine; almost overnight it 
was internationally famous. Overland had a 
“fragrance all its own like a sprig of western 
pine.” The sketch of the grizzly bear on the 
railroad track, indicating that the wilds were 
at last face to face with progress, became a 
familiar emblem in many me 


Bret Harte was a brilliant editor. He was 
fastidious to a degree that he could not over- 
look lack of finish in a manuscript. He wrote 
with a vigor fitting to the times and to the 
country. In the mines of the Mother Lode he 
struck it rich when he discovered the American 
short story, but like many a miner he went off 
to spend his fortune before he had really 
worked his mine. After three years of vic- 
torious editing, Bret Harte went East, leaving 
behind him the real source of his stories and 
of his greatness. Overland Monthly has put 
out many issues since 1868. It has been re- 
vived and refinanced several times. It still has 
a warm place in the hearts of Westerners, but 
much of its early glory faded with the de- 
parture of Bret Harte in 1871. 


When we started to tell this story of early 
day magazines in the West, we did not realize 
how soon we would use up the number of 
words allotted us for this page. If it pleases 
you, however, we should like to go on from 
here next month and tell of western magazines 
from the days of Overland to the beginning 
of SUNSET in 1898. We should like to make 
clear, if we can, how magazines have always 
fitted into the spirit of the times. We may even 
gives a sales talk on how the present SUNSET 
meets the needs of the present West, but we 
shall try to make our story as interesting as 
possible and the sales talk as sugar coated as 
will be palatable. Until next month, then, 
when we go on with this tale of magazine 
history of the West, we wave a cherry Adios 
to every one of you. — Lou RICHARDSON. 
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Why not “brighten up P your HMoors 
... costs so little! 





OMETHING big and five has happened in floor cov- 
S erings since those days back in B. D. (Before the 
Depression) when you last thought of buying new 
rugs! Pasco has brought new beauty of design and 
new harmony of colors into enamel surfaced rugs and 
yard goods! 

And... leading designers have brought about a 
new vogue for this type of floor coverings. It’s 
such a sensible vogue that housewives have wel- 


comed it with open arms! It means easier-to-keep- 


clean floors! Germ and dust-proof floors! And, 
oh-so-economical floors! 

See these new Pasco Guaranty-5 RuGs... this week. 
Imagine getting a bright, colorful, modern 9x12 Rug 
... guaranteed to give at least 5 years of service... for 
less than $10. For instance, the design shown in the 
natural color photograph above. 

You'll find Pasco Guaranty-5 Rucs at furniture 
and floor covering dealers everywhere. Or, write us 


for the name of the one nearest you. 


THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES, INC. Vv o 


LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


PORTLAND 


SEATTLE Cre 


PABCO Guaranty RUGS 


PABCO Warranty 
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Directions for making Colonial Butterscotch Cake, and 
eleven more of Martha Meade’s varied new recipes, are 
packed in every sack of Sperry’s Drifted Snow Flour. 





Sw! o° BAKING SCORE CARD 


WOMEN TRIED THIS MARTHA MEADE RECIPE, 
USING FLOUR THAT'S ““HOME-PERFECTED.” 


OUT OF 546 FELL SHORT OF PERFECTION. 


SUCCEEDED THE VERY FIRST TIME. 
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rich, enticing cake like this—but she 
uffered failures due to flour variation. That 
is just what you escape with Drifted Snow 
‘“‘Home-Perfected’” Flour. Every batch is 
tested before packing, by Sperry’s staff of 
117 “Home-Perfecters.” If variations de- 
velop, that batch is rejected. Only flour which 
gives uniform results under all conditions is 
accepted as Drifted Snow quality. These 
‘‘Home-Perfecters,’’ home-makers like your- 
self, working in their own kitchens in ten 
Western states, make certain that Drifted 
Snow Flour will give perfect results in your 
home. 
You'll find the recipe for Colonial Butter- 
scotch Cake inside every sack of Drifted 
Snow Flour. Treat your family soon to this 


G REAT-GRANDMOTHER used to make a 
Ss 








ORIFTED SNOW 





IEYYU § EXCLUSIVE “HOME-PERFECTING” EXPLAINS WHY 
E MORE SUCCESS WITH DRIFTED SNOW FLOUR 


old-fashioned dessert. But don’t be old-fash- 
ioned in making it. Replace unreliable flours 
with Sperry’s Drifted Snow, the ‘‘Home-Per- 
fected”’ flour that banishes uncertainty from 
your cooking. 


MARTHA MEADE INVITES YOU to attend in- 
teresting radio meetings of the Martha Meade Society 
every Tuesday and Thursday, 9:30 A. M. (P.S.T.) over 
N. B.C. stations. ; 


Copyrighted 1934, Sperry Flour Co. 








YOUR SILVERWARE GIFT! 
Every sack of Drifted Snow Flour, every package of 
Sperry Cereals, contains a Silver Certificate, redeemable 
for genuine Wm. Rogers & Son flat silverware in the 
handsome Friendship pattern. Sperry customers soon 
collect complete sets. 


RIFTED SNOW Hon cht FLOUR 


YOUR BAKER CAN = Thousands of bakers use Sperry’s Flour in their clean- 
ly, modern bakeries. Daily they serve you delicious 


y 
SAVE YOU breads, cakes, pastries, at very moderate prices. Buy 
TIME AND EFFORT from your baker or patronize your grocer’s bakery 








counter. Watch their windows for delightful new 
ideas in baking—based upon the most tempting and 
nourishing of foods—baked wheat products. 

Bread ENERGY FOR Vitality 


Martha Meade, c/o Sperry Flour Co. | 
San Francisco, California | Cc oO M P L I M E N TA R Y! 
Please send me, without charge and postpaid, your new book, ‘‘so 
See 4 for 50 se ge wml I — goog the star bearing Martha MARTHA MEADE'S NEW BOOK 
Meade’s printed signature, whic tore from page 2 of the recipe 
me 1 ge eee sack | Drifted Snow Flour. (Note: If you do not i “50 CA KES FOR 50 OCCASIONS” 
send star from folder, send 35c stamps or coin.) 
! What day are you celebrating—birthday, , 
Name 3 a, holiday, anniversary, or some special event? hi 
Addr | This unique 64-page book tells what cake # 
= — : ae ae to serve and how to make it, suggests menus and color 
City _____ State in —9K-1 | schemes, answers many questions. Use order blank at left. 














